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Credit control is automatic when Rand McNally Budget 
Coupon Books are used. Sales are stimulated—but credit 
buying is held in check. And bookkeeping costs are 
drastically cut. 

Customers like this idea of “coupon cash,” too. Rand 
McNally Coupon Books are issued in any convenient 
amount—$10 and up. Down payment amounts to 20 or 
25% and the balance is paid in monthly installments. 


Durability and accuracy make Rand McNally Budget 
Coupon Books a wise selection. For further information, 
write Dept. CW-6, Rand McNally & Company, 536 South 
Clark St., Chicago, or 111 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


RAND M°NALLY 
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Speed Up Your Collections 


(with these 288 proven collection plans and 
schemes) 


Cut Your Office Overhead 


(with these 42 tried and tested office short 
cuts) 


Locate Your Skips 


(with these 51 tracing tricks) 


All of the above are found in 


“PROVEN PLANS TO SPEED COLLECTIONS AND TIMELY 
TIPS TO TRIM OFFICE OVERHEAD” by David Morantz, 
president, Retail Credit Association, Kansas City, Kansas, with 
a record of 25 years’ experience in collecting money and retain- 
ing good will. 


In addition, it contains 470 collection paragraphs, classified 
according to appeals to pride, fear, sense of fairness, etc., and 
numbered for convenient use—including 147 attention-getting 
collection letter openers and 204 successful coin-coaxing closers; 
10 ways to use the telephone to improve collections; 4 ways 
to locate debtor’s job; an effective plan to collect from farm- 
ers; how to get the money on bad checks; and a wealth of 
other material along the same line. 

This is all contained in a Letter and Paragraph book (loose 
leaf) with full instructions on how to use it, as well as a unique 
Supplement and Idea File providing a convenient place for your 
new ideas, clippings, etc. 

This wealth of tested, successful, cash-producing collection and 
time-, labor-, and postage-saving ideas, plans and letters is 
yours at the unbelievably low price of $5.00. 

The sooner you send for it, the sooner you can start using it 
in your business to speed up your collections, cut your over- 
head and locate your skips. 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By J. GORDON ROSS 


President, National Retail Credit Association 


as 
W 


to Retailers 


A Message 


HE unstable economic conditions of recent 
i years have subjected every phase of retail 
Establishments 
which have continued with old policies and pro- 


business to a severe test. 


cedures awaiting return to so-called normal con- 
ditions have found their positions precarious. On 
the other hand, those 


who have made diligent 


thought-provoking discussions relating to the 
trend of business and the means of combating the 
present problems and those ahead of us. 

A most interesting and valuable feature of the 
convention will be the group conferences. Here 
credit men in the various fields of retailing will 
be enabled to interchange 
ideas about specific prob- 








efforts to change their 
methods of operation to 
conform with existing re- 
quirements are “weather- 
ing the storm,” and, in 
many instances, making 
substantial progress. 
One of the most vul- 
nerable parts of retail 
business in the prevailing 
situation is consumer 
credit. Lack of fore- 
sight and wisdom in cop- 
ing with the changing 


“In these times, when to stand 
still means to go backward, I most 
emphatically urge the retail mer- 
chants of the Nation to permit and 
encourage their credit executives to 
attend this Convention. 

“It is my firm conviction that the 
inspiration and helpful information 
made available to them there will 
enhance their value to their respec- 
tive stores to an extent that will 
make the expense of attending ap- The 
pear insignificant.” 


lems of their respective 
with 
others in the same line of 


establishments 


business. Thus, the pro- 
gram is not only de- 
signed for listening, but 
has the definite purpose 
of permitting any and 
all delegates to broaden 
their knowledge dy ac- 
tive participation in the 
proceedings. 

thousands of 
members of our Associa- 
tion recognize that it per- 








problems presented in 
this field can be the de- 
termining factor in the success of a business. Keen 
merchants are aware of the importance of this 
phase and are proceeding with vision and intelli- 
gence, fostered by knowledge gleaned from study 
and personal contact with others. 

The annual convention of our Association to be 
held in Pittsburgh, June 21-24, is an excellent 
example of such an educational opportunity. Hun- 
dreds of the Nation’s leading credit men will as- 
semble there to discuss and review conditions as 
they exist today. Outstanding authorities in the 
field of business and economics will present 


; forms a valuable func- 

tion in the promotion of 

safe, economical and effective methods of using 

consumer credit as a desirable medium of retail 
trade. 

In these times, when to stand still means to go 
backward, I most emphatically urge the retail 
merchants of the Nation to permit and encourage 
their credit executives to attend this Convention. 
It is my firm conviction that the inspiration and 
helpful information made available to them there 
will enhance their value to their respective stores 
to an extent that will make the expense of attend- 
ing appear insignificant. 
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Another Credit Bureau — at Cincinnati — 


Explains Advantages of TELAUTOGRAPH System! 


THE LETTER READS: 


“In Cincinnati there is a larger percentage of larger stores in proportion to popu- 
lation than in other metropolitan areas. The merchants feature prompt delivery service 
to their patrons. In order to render this added service the Cincinnati Retail Merchants 
Credit Bureau is called on to play an important part through the prompt and often 
immediate clearance of credit information. 


“We make use of a Telautograph system that gives us immediate contact with our 
larger members in writing. By marking the information “Waiting,” we secure immedi- 
ate response. Only a few minutes elapse from the time the request is received by the 
bureau until the complete written report is in the hands of the credit granter. This fea- 
ture permits deliveries the same day instead of twenty-four to forty-eight hours later. 
Fast deliveries on new accounts increase sales. 


“We feel the Telautograph, which insures that the reports will be received instant- 
ly and exactly as the bureau sends them, plays a big part in making this added ‘cus- 


tomer service’ possible.” 


—THE CINCINNATI RETAIL MERCHANTS CREDIT BUREAU COMPANY 
Lynn Revenaugh, General Manager. 


10 Great Stores With TELAUTOGRAPHS Direct To Bureau! 
As Shown Below 


ROLLMAN & SONS CO. POTTER SHOE CO. THE H. & S. POGUE CO. 
FAIR STORE CO. JOHN SHILLITO CO. MABLEY & CAREW CO. THE McALPIN CO. 
ALMS & DOEPKE Co. BIG STORE CO. DUNLAP CLOTHES SHOP 





The Original TELAUTOGRAPH System Was Installed July 7, 1930! 
The Rental Charges Average 77 Cents Per Day Per Store! 


(Leased Lines Extra) 





35 Bureaus and 217 Stores Are Now Using This System 
— Send For Our Man Now — You Will Not Be Obligated — 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCH OFFICES AT YOUR SERVICE!! 
(See “TELAUTOGRAPH” in your phone book) 


DEPENDABILITY ECONOMY SERVICE 
TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 
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San Francisco Invites You for 1939! 


By S. E. SHERMANTINE 






General Manager, Retailers Credit Associations of San Francisco and Alameda Counties 
San Francisco, Calif. 


URVEYS have shown that, in the main, the Ameri- 

can plan of credit buying is sound practice and a 

valuable economic stimulus tending to create a 
higher standard of living. 

Credit buying, however, depends on the quality and 
desirability of the merchandise offered. If American 
manufacturers were not able to offer superlative products 
at mass prices, credit men would have nothing to do, and 
there would be no credit 
departments or credit as- 


we have today will be shown. Everything useful to man 
from exquisite art subjects to prodigious machines will be 
included in the Pageant of the Pacific. 

The newest marvels of inventive genius applicable to 
many fields of human endeavor will be displayed at the 
Exposition. 

The products of the greatest creative minds in elec- 
trical research, applied mechanics, aviation, chemistry, 

biology, medicine and 
other sciences will be ex- 





sociations. 

Therefore a great 
World’s Fair, such as the 
1939 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, has a 
particular appeal and a 
real value. Here, laid out 
in a vivid visual fashion, 
are most of the products 
which credit men must 
handle on their monthly 
or long-term installment 
accounts. Aside from the 
general interest which 
they share with the public 
in seeing these things, the 
credit men have a special 
reason for inspecting the 
latest that the American 
system of manufacture 
has to offer. 

Four hundred compact 
acres of world wonders, 
amazing exhibits, mile 
after mile of dramatic dis- 
plays, the marvels of 
human ingenuity, man’s 
greatest art treasures, the 


Orrice of tat Maror 
’ 


To the Members of the 


Greeting: 


and expositions, 





May 18, 1938. 


National Retail Credit Association 


San Prancisco has enjoyed a commendable record 
of service for nearly five decades, as host to conventions 
Therefore, it is only natural tit we 
should covet the holding, in 1939, of the convention of 
the National Retail Credit /ssociation and most cordially 
do we open our Golden Gate to you. 

San Francisco possesses sufficient and adequate 
public buildings and hotels in which to accommodate 
your great meeting at San Francisco; also for assisting 
in stimlating a large attendance, 
Francisco cool and comfortable, if you decide, as we 
trust you will, to visit us in June 1939, 

Trusting you will favorably consider our invita- 
tion and with every good wish for the success of your 
important and worth while conference, I am 


* ncerely, 





hibited to millions of visi- 
tors from all parts of the 
world. In fact, the Ex- 
position might well be 
called a “History of the 
Future,” for it will offer 
a picture of life as we 
may expect to find it in 
the years to come. 

Many of the more sen- 
sational exhibits, such as 
the application of “black 
light,” chemical agricul- 
ture, rocket ships, and the 
electrical automaton will 
be familiar ground to in- 
ventors, but even in these 
fields new and important 
developments of interest 
to the professional man 
are promised. 

The very approach to 
Treasure Island will be a 
thrilling experience to 
those who are unfamiliar 
! with the beauties of San 
Francisco Bay. Driving 
across the world’s great- 


You will find San 








projected visions of sci- 
entists, forty acres of 
breath-taking fun — all 
these will be waiting to 
thrill and astound the 
visitor to the $50,000,000 World’s Fair of the West on 
San Francisco Bay in 1939. 

On Treasure Island, the man-made site of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, the visitor will find him- 
self in an amazing city of dreams. He will be able to 
take a peek into the future, to visualize life as it will be 
lived by coming generations. He will be able to journey 
back into the past, to see, with startling reality, life as it 
was lived by his ancestors. Or he may, if he pleases, fly 


away into the realm of fantasy where worry is forgotten 
and cares untrue. 

Exhibits, however, will not be confined to life as it was 
or is to be. 


The newest and finest of the material things 


4 


The credit fraternity of San Francisco joins the Mayor in 
extending a cordial invitation to each and every one of 


you. 









est bridge to Yerba Buena 
Island, the visitor drives 
across a six-lane paved 
causeway to ‘Treasure 
Island. This magnificent 
400-acre site in the middle of the bay is the largest island 
ever made by man. 

As the tourist approaches Treasure Island he will be 
struck with the magnificence and splendor of San Fran- 
cisco’s Fair. Acres of landscaping laid out at a cost of 
$1,500,000—at least a thousand varieties of growing 
things—including 4,000 trees, 40,000 shrubs and literally 
millions of growing plants. As the panorama of flower 
settings unfolds the spectator will realize that every tree, 
shrub, plant and bulb was placed with the intention of 
creating a specific effect in completing a design. 

Continuing along the “Bund,” the motorist will see 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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The Value of Credit Department Analysis 


By LOREN E. GILLHOUSE* 
Secretary, Halbach-Schroeder Co., Quincy, III. 


NY analysis of the work of the credit department 
should be made for a definite purpose and the 
result of the analysis used to improve the depart- 

ment. If this is not used then the analysis is of little or 
no value and the percentages of collection of accounts or 
the various age analyses will be of no more value than 
the mere figures themselves. 

In other words, if after making a survey of your de- 
partment or of your accounts, you do not use these figures 
to get a better turnover, a better collection percentage, or 
generally improve the department, then time spent to 
obtain these figures is virtually wasted. 

The first analysis that should be made by any credit 
executive is a SELF-ANALYSIS. Are you doing all pos- 
sible to promote credit sales in your department and yet 
keep a clean set of accounts? Is your attitude toward 
the rest of the organization one which makes the sales 
department feel that you are a part of it, rather than a 
brake on sales? 

Is your collection plan flexible enough to collect your 
accounts, yet keep the good will of these customers for 
the firm? Are you losing business by being too strict? 
Have you read, and revised, your collection letters lately ? 
Are you helping to promote sales by keeping in close 
touch with those customers who use their accounts ir- 
regularly? dre you willing to face the facts which these 
questions reveal and improve yourself? 

Every store should make a similar analysis of the store 
policies regarding credit requirements, credit limits, col- 
lection procedure during present conditions, and espe- 
cially credit selling in the installment field. Ofttimes 
a store will place over-emphasis upon a certain thing and 
if the credit department is forced to follow this too 
strictly, new business may be discouraged and new cus- 
tomers are fearful of too much red tape. 

Too lax a policy will flood the firm with poor accounts. 
The store’s credit policy should be flexible and the credit 
executive should have a reasonable range in which to 
handle accounts on their merits. 

To make an analysis of the work of the credit depart- 
ment I feel that a supplemental record or Master Card 
will prove more effective, more flexible, and make pos- 
sible information over a longer period than when the 
various analyses which are made are attempted from the 
ledger direct or when these analyses are made on separate 
forms. Naturally the ledger sheet is the important part 
of the bookkeeping system but its use should be limited 
to that purpose, and used to provide the monthly data for 
the master card. In most cases the ledger record soon 
becomes unwieldy but when the facts are compiled on a 
Master Card each month they provide the most vital in- 
formation from which all analyses can be made. 

The Master Card (see Figure 1) should contain the 
following information: 

1. Permanent record for authorizing and credit report- 


*An address before the Thirteenth District Conference, 
South Bend, Ind., April 25 and 26, 1938. 
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ing. (Card shows habit of pay, high credit, and present 
balance. ) 

2. Aging of accounts. (Column provides for listing 
each month’s total purchases. ) 

3. Complete collection record. 

4. Total yearly purchases when desired. (Total of 12 
months’ purchases can be had quickly if desired to check 
on certain accounts for personal reasons. ) 

5. Information for solicitation of business from inac- 
tive accounts. 

Many of you, no doubt, are using better and more 
complete systems than that to which I am referring, but 
for a medium-size store which wishes this information 
with a minimum of effort and expense this type of 
analysis has proved practical and satisfactory. 

Our firm is a store with annual sales of approximately 
one million dollars and a monthly mailing of 4,500 and 
we felt that we needed this information in a permanent 
record in order to accomplish these results. 

We are using the 5 by 8 card, printed on both sides and 
containing a three-year record of the account on each side, 
giving the balance at the first of each month and the 
payments during the month and the month’s purchases. 
It also contains all collection data, rating from the credit 
bureau, if an application for credit has been signed; spe- 
cial letter granting the account, sufficient room for ad- 
dress changes, and dates of letters regarding inactivity. 

This record gives us a complete history of the cus- 
tomer’s activity and at a glance we are able to tell the 
paying habits, etc. We are able to age the account by 
months for group analysis and individually for collection 
notices. 

The card is so arranged that a yearly total of the busi- 
ness may be had if desired for personal or business rea- 
sons. At the close of the month’s business, the amount 
of the bill is copied to this card (and also payments made 
during the month) dnd this work is done principally by 
the authorizers (which helps them in their work) and 
others and usually is accomplished in several days with- 
out interrupting their regular routine of work. 

At the tenth of the month, and continuing until com- 
pleted, these cards are checked with the ledgers by the 
credit manager and the letter or notice is recorded on this 
card and notices sent; the record is checked with autho- 
rizers and later returned to the file. 

There is no confusion with the regular ledgers while 
this work is going on nor is there any danger of ledger 
card being lost while these notices are being prepared 
direct from the master card. These collection data be- 
come a permanent part of the card and are very helpful, 
after the account is paid, when new purchases are made 
or when the account is checked for inactivity. Some cus 
tomers are offended at any notice and the fact that a no- 
tice was sent is recorded on the card, may be a factor in 
regaining the customer’s good will. 

Later in the month these cards are again checked for 
accounts which have been inactive for 2 or 3 months and 
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a letter is sent by the credit manager asking why and 
calling attention to some seasonable merchandise and the 
date of this letter is entered on the card. I quote in part 
the following paragraph, “We want you to know that 
your charge account is at your disposal, and we hope you 
will soon take advantage of its convenience.” (Figure 2.) 

If the account remains inactive for ancther 3 months a 
second letter is sent and signed by the president of the 
firm which notes their absence and invites them to use 
the account and calls attention to some items of seasonable 
merchandise. (See Figure 3.) 

At the close of the year a special 
Holiday letter was sent to all of our 











Editor’s Note: 


The letter mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph was given first award in the judging of 
letters exhibited at the Thirteenth District Con- 
ference, South Bend, Ind., April 25 and 26. 

For this reason it is not reproduced here but 


is shown on the “Credit Department Letters” 
Plate on page 25. 








tion which we had on the cards enabled us to prepare 
such a list accurately. Had we depended on our current 





prompt-paying accounts, and again | 
quote a part, “You have been one of 






NAME 


_ADDRESS 


—_ Ba eae cmiom 


IWACTIVE LETTERS 











CHANGE ADDRESS 
our loyal customers—one whose ac- a 


aP.ce. 


mew acct. 
LETTER 











count has been promptly paid—one cuanes | oa 
whose patronage we are especially 
eager to enjoy and deserve. We ap- 
preciate the value of this cordial re- va 
lationship that existed between us and 
wish to do all that we can to pre- 
serve and to strengthen it.” 

This letter was also multigraphed 
on special paper, fill-in carefully 
matched, and pen-signed by the presi- | 
dent of the company. The informa- ms | 
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HALBACH - SCHROEDER Co. 


Quincy, LuNoIs 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


March 23, 1938. 


@) 


Mrs. Geo. Vaughn, 
Monroe City, Mo. 


Dear Mrs. Vaughn: 


Your account has not been used for 
several months and we are anxious to know the 
reason. Of course, you may have been away or 
not had an opportunity to visit the store. 
However, if your absence is due to any fault 
of ours we wish you would give us this oppor- 
tunity to make it right. 

























Every one of our Six Seles Floors is 
teeming with the newest and smartest apparel, 
things for the home and newest Spring merchan- 
dise, at prices which make this indeed - « 
store of moderate price. 

We want you to know that your charge 
account is at your disposal, and we hope you 
will soon take advantage »f its convenience. 

We appreciate your past patronage here, 
and want to do all we can to help you enjoy your 
visits here. 


Very truly yours, 


Pe. hroeder Co. 
AAL Ae te 


L. B. Gillhouse, Seorstary. 


TELEPHONE MAIN 58700 





June, 1938 





HALBACH -ScHROEDER Co. 
Quincy, tLumois 


March 23, 1938, 


Ex€Curive orrices 


Mrs. Es Co Straub, GB) 
2114 So. 3rd St. 
Dear Mrs. Straub: 


This little not 


@ expl 
name has found its way zane hy your 


to my desk. 


You recently rece 
us regarding a matter in 
inely interested. 
tells me that you 


ived a letter from 
which I am genu- 
— Zo Department 
ven't us 

account for several months re ie — 
ticularly sorry because I know that at this 
time of the year you will get most out of 
using your charge account. 


Frankly, with Spring here 
a 
store elaost brimming over with Nh 
a ° rt ped the prices lower than in 
ee t 
en aS oe Bg we can serve you better 


May Ie 


ect 
very soon? at to see you in the store 


Yours very truly, 


Gann. COMPANY . 


— R. W. Halbach, President. 


TELEPHONE MAIN B700 











ledgers for the list a great many of our good customers 
who are not regular charge customers, but who are 
prompt when they do use their account, would have been 
missed. 

We have found that the aging of the accounts has been 
very helpful in our collections—notices can be prepared 
in from one-third to one-half the time required formerly 
—and the completness of the card determines which 
notice should be sent. 

Before using this master card our collections were kept 
in a separate file, the aging of accounts was difficult and 

ad no systematic record of letters to customers who 
were not using their accounts and consequently lost con- 
tact with many of our customers. 

About 8 months ago when we began keeping this record 
we made approximately 5,500 cards (which were the 
ones owing amounts and those that had been settled 
within the past 90 days). Additions to this time have 
brought the total number of cards in the permanent files 
to 10,000 so it revealed to us that there are many new 
accounts being opened, many returned from the inactive 
files and altogether such a variance in customers’ buying 
habits that we wanted to keep a definite check on each 
account. 


As these cards are being used, we find that the number 
of accounts which are inactive from 60 to 90 days varies 
from 600 to 1,000 and the letter of the type mentioned 
before usually brings back about 35 per cent by the end 
of 114 months or by the end of the second month after 
mailing and 60 per cent by the end of the fourth month. 
The analysis shows that in many cases the account is then 
used more regularly. 


Our check on the accounts of 6 months of inactivity 
does not reveal so high a percentage but we find them to 
be occasional shoppers, cash customers, and usually ap- 
preciative ones, but occasionally they are frank enough to 
tell why their accounts are inactive and that is a good 
time to apply the SELF-ANALYSIS. 


Birmingham Credit Women Organize 


The Birmingham Credit Women’s Breakfast Club was 
organized April 13. At a previous meeting, March 28, 
65 ladies were present. At the organizational meetings 
the following officers were elected: 

Mrs. Frieda B. Leitman, Jaffe Jewelry Co., President; 
Miss Elinor Martin, Kaufmans’, Inc., First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Grace Harris, Burger-Phillips Co., Second 
Vice-President; Miss Thelma Griffin, Louis Pizitz Dry 
Goods Co., Third Vice-President; Miss Sara Williams, 
Merchants Credit Association, Secretary; and Mrs, 
Rexena Carnathan, The New Ideal, Treasurer. 

There are nine members of the Board of Directors, 
which is composed of the following: 

Mrs. Ruby M. Willis; Mrs. Ethel Heard; Miss 
Pauline Vassar; Miss Irene Allgood; Miss Frances 
Brown; Miss Margaret Jones; Miss Tommie Robertson; 
Mrs. Virginia Caldwell; and Mrs. Fannie Mae’ Hughes. 


mor 
Cambia Heads First District 


The annual conference of District Number One, which 
includes the states of Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and the prov- 
ince of Quebec, was held at Worcester, Mass., May 16 
and 17. An excellent program had been arranged and a 
number of highly instructive addresses were delivered. 

The following officers and directors were elected: 
President, John Cambia, The Shepard Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Vice-President, Fred Strout, Haynes & Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Philip J. 
Murphy, Credit Reporting Bureau, Worcester, Mass. 

Directors: William Bronkhorst, Hartford, Conn.; 
Charles E. Donilon, Providence, R. I.; Harold P. Law- 
rence, Lewiston, Maine; L. T. McMahon, Boston, 
Mass., R. R. MeNall, Burlington,’ Vt.; and Edward 
Malley, New Haven, Conn. Fred W. Barton, W. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Co., Worcester, Mass., was named as 
National Director. 


PROXY -- Delegate National Retail Credit Association Convention 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1938 


To Tue Nationa Rerait Crepitr Association: 


I, a member in good standing of the National Retail Credit Association, do heréby appoint and 


designate 


as my proxy, to act as my attorney and in my stead vote my membership at the Convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1938, for 
the election of officers or on any other matter upon which a vote is taken. 


WITNEss: 


Signed - 
Firm : 


Address 


Proxies can be voted only by a member in same or adjoining state as signer of proxy. 
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| Fifty-Two Years of Changing Procedure 
In Retail Credit 


By JAMES WILSON* 


Credit Manager, Denholm & McKay 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 


IF TY years ago only people of means had accounts, 

but as time went on the charge business increased 

by leaps and bounds. Now nearly everyone wants 
credit, and I have seen the charge business grow until we 
now have about 47,000 accounts, and at the peak the ac- 
counts receivable were nearly $750,000. 

There has also been a great change in the attitude of 
the public relative to installment credit. 
many customers would feel in- 
sulted if they were requested to 


In the old days 





might include anything in the store. For example, a 
man buying a suit and overcoat on the “three months 
plan” would ask us to include shoes, shirts, collars, ties 
and underwear. A customer furnishing an apartment 
with furniture, rugs and curtains might also desire blan- 
kets, sheets, pillow cases and table linen. 

In an increasing number of stores, installment selling 
has become store-wide, all items from notions up being 
Dur- 
ing 1937, after several years of 


sold on deferred payments. 





sign a lease. They felt it was a 





reflection on their honesty or credit 
standing. Now they say “I want 
to take out a lease” or “I want to 
buy so and so on the budget plan.” 

In some stores installment sell- 
ing has grown not only in dollar 
volume but also in proportion to 
all retail sales. This expansion has 
been characterized by the lowering 
or elimination of down payments, 
the reduction or abandonment of 
carrying charges, and the length- 


McKay in 1886. 


Editor’s Note: 


James Wilson’s is a remarkable career. 
He entered the employ of Denholm & 
Fifty-two years with 
one firm have made him the Dean of New h 
England credit executives. me 

Paralyzed from the waist down since 
1902, due to injuries suffered in a ten- 
mile bicycle race, he has carried on de- 
spite handicaps which to most men would 
A special pneumatic 
tube system carries all important papers 
to his desk. He is a charter member of 
the National Retail Credit Association. 


be insurmountable. 


progressive weakening of install- 
ment terms, various national or- 
ganizations such as the National 
Retail Credit Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, The National Retail 
Furniture Organization, and the 
National Association of Sales Fi- 
nance Companies adopted resolu- 
tions at their annual conventions 
calling for a reversal of the trend. 





In 1936, a questionnaire of the 





ening of the credit period. As a 
result, retailers have been tying 
up more money in receivables than formerly. 

Installment selling is being extended to include more 
and more types of goods. The old method of installment 
selling was restricted to durable or “hard” merchandise 
of relatively high value. The new method offers non- 
durable or “soft” goods, frequently very low priced, on 
easy payments. For many years we sold only the more 
expensive types of merchandise, known as durable goods, 
on the installment plan. Gradually, keen competition and 
adesire for increased volume induced us to sell the larger 
articles of wearing apparel, such as men’s coats, and suits, 
and women’s coats, suits and dresses by this method. 

We were then confronted with requests from customers 
to include the smaller articles of personal wear which 
» ct 


*Extracts from an address before the First District Confer- 
ence, Worcester, Mass., May 16 and 17, 1938. 
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National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation showed that in only 27.6 
per cent of the stores reporting was installment selling 
confined to hard merchandise only; 72.4 per cent sold 
other than durable merchandise on installments, but not 
all classes of soft goods. A National Retail Credit As- 
sociation survey of department stores in 1935 brought out 
that only 10 per cent were selling no merchandise on the 
deferred payment plan. About one-half of the stores 
favored selling all types of goods on installments, and 22 
per cent were actually doing it, while over two-thirds of 
all the stores reporting offered wearing apparel on this 
plan. However, it is my opinion that installment selling 
will stimulate sales and that the bad debt loss need not 
exceed credit given on open accounts provided that cer- 
tain fundamental principles are observed. 
During these unusual times, the three “C’s” of credit 
should be increased to four, namely, Character, Capacity, 
(Continued on page 30.) 








The Trends of Credit and Collection Policies 
Of Public Utilities 


By ROBERT E. SENG* 


Assistant Treasurer, San Antonio Public Service Co., San Antonio, Texas 


N CONSIDERING this subject, it seems to me that 
it should be treated under two divisions: First— 
the trends of credit and collection policies of public 

utilities as they relate to the sale of the service; and 
second—as they relate to the sale of merchandise. 


Many years ago, the majority of retailers labored under 
the impression that public utilities had no credit prob- 
lems; that they demanded deposits from all new cus- 
tomers and in the event of failure on the part of a cus- 
tomer to pay a bill, service was immediately discontinued. 
Most of the retailers, today, I believe, realize that we do 
not demand deposits from all customers but that a larger 
percentage of our business is on credit. So that there is 
some similarity between the credit problems of the re- 
tailer and that of the public utility. 

In one respect, there is a difference between the ex- 
tension of credit for public utility service and the exten- 
sion of credit in the retail trade. A public utility has 
been defined as “a business affected with a public inter- 
est.” A public utility in the popular sense is a business 
whose services are intimately related to the welfare, not 
of just a portion but of the entire community it serves, 
and by reason of the very nature of its business, there 
devolves upon it the obligation to serve all who apply to 
it for service, where such service is available. 

Unlike other businesses, it cannot select those to whom 
it will extend credit. It must serve the poor credit risk 
and those with no credit rating as well as the good credit 
risk. This principle has always been recognized and, 
because of it, the right of a public utility to require a 
cash deposit as surety has, likewise, been recognized and 
accepted. 

In years past, there was a rather rigid and arbitrary 
policy of public utilities to require surety deposits, that is, 
deposits to guarantee payment, from practically all of 
their residential customers who constitute by far the ma- 
jority of the total customers of a public utility. Such an 
independent and inflexible policy certainly was not con- 
ducive to the creation and fostering of a friendly rela- 
tionship between the utility and the customer. 

In more recent years, however, the trend of the credit 
policies of public utilities has been to extend credit to the 
users of its service more and more on the basis of the 
customer's credit rating and record. I do not mean to 
imply by this that public utilities generally are discon- 
tinuing the policy of securing guaranty or surety deposits 
in all instances. Such is generally not the case. But the 
trend is to approve an increasing number of applications 
for credit without the necessity of a deposit, provided 
the applicant’s credit rating in the community justifies. 

Recently, a survey was made by the Rocky Mountain 
Electrical League of certain credit and collection prac- 





*An address before the Eighth District Conference, Dallas, 
Texas, May 23, 1938. 
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tices of the utility industry west of the Mississippi River. 
Fifty-two companies, serving approximately 5,250,000 
customers made return of questionnaires sent out. The 
results of this investigation are interesting and helpful in 
obtaining a cross-section of prevailing practices. On the 
subject of the general trend of the majority of these com- 
panies toward a more lenient policy of deposit require- 
ment, the report says: 

“Generally speaking, the necessity of a customer fur- 
nishing a deposit is based solely on his credit standing in 
the community, or if a new customer, his ability to fur- 
nish satisfactory rating from his preceding place of 
residence.” 

Speaking directly on the subject of the trend of collec- 
tion policies of public utilities as they relate to the col- 
lection of bills for utility service, I would say that there 
has been a definite trend in recent years to attempt to 
more and more personalize this work. This is a some- 
what difficult task because of the large number of cus- 
tomers involved. 

By the use of codes on accounts and on bills indicating 
the record of payment of each customer, or by the use of 
Customer’s History Records and other like media, giving 
a complete record of the customer’s transactions, many 
utility companies have been able to set up collection sys- 
tems which definitely act as guides in determining the 
type of collection activity that should be taken, and which 
are of vital importance in promoting better customer 
relationship. 

Prompt-paying customers take a just pride in their 
credit records and nothing irks and embitters them more 
than when, through oversight, they occasionally fail to 
pay their monthly accounts promptly, they are subjected 
to the same collection notices and procedures as are sent 
to habitually delinquent customers. The efforts of the 
large majority of utilities are continuously directed in 
attempting to eliminate such unpleasant and unneces- 
sary situations by the establishment of systems and con- 
trols that provide factual credit and collection informa- 
tion so that collections may be handled more on a per- 
sonal basis and less as an arbitrary and routine procedure. 

During the worst years of the depression, when em- 
ployment was at a low ebb and when the purchasing 
power of the people was reduced, public utilities, in gen- 
eral, in their desire to be considerate and to show a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the situation, revised their col- 
lection policies to the extent of accepting small partial 
payments on current billings for service, and of other- 
wise granting extensions in increasing numbers and 
amounts to customers who had previously been prompt 
paying customers but who were the victims of the eco 
nomic conditions prevailing. With the improvement in 
the economic situation, there has been a trend in the past 
two years to re-educate such customers toward the de- 
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sirability of making full payment of their service accounts 
promptly. 4 

There has also been a trend to be less arbitrary in the 
matter of the disconnection of service for nonpayment. 
When such course becomes necessary, it is because the 
same situation exists as in the case of the retailer who 
denies further credit purchases to delinquent customers. 

It has been the practice of the majority of public 
utilities to render a final bill for the old address to a 
consumer who transfers his account to a new address. 
This causes a customer to receive two bills in the same 
month and oftentimes is confusing to the customer. 

Some public: utilities have, recently, set up account- 
ing systems whereby the final usage of the service at one 
address is added to the first billing at the new address, 
thereby eliminating the rendering of a final bill for the 
old address. This seems to have a beneficial effect on 
the collection of such accounts, and is a distinct improve- 
ment in relations with customers. 

The Credit and Collection policies of Public Utilities 
as they relate to the sale of merchandise are dependent 
upon and inseparably bound up with the general mer- 
chandising policies of utilities. "There appears to be a 
definite trend among public utilities toward less aggres- 
sive utility merchandising with greater emphasis on dealer 
cooperation and dealer sales. 

This is especially true of those utilities serving cities 
and towns where the activities of dealers have been to 
aggressively push the sale of appliances which build load 
for public utilities. Naturally such a trend in general 
merchandising policy has a direct bearing on the credit 
and collection policy of the sale of merchandise by pub- 
lic utilities. Should this trend become general, it should 
simplify the credit and collection problems of public 


utilities insofar as nerchandising is concerned, as there . 


should be less of it done. 

Where public utilities have been and still are actively 
engaged in merchandising of load-building appliances, 
the trend in the past year has been to shorten the term 
of payment of major appliances, or, in any event, gen- 
erally to not make a practice of extending terms beyond 
those of dealers in their respective communities. 

In conclusion, let me say that, as to the relations be- 
tween public utilities and their local credit bureaus, local 
credit associations, and even extending beyond the limits 
of the community they serve, there is ample evidence of 
the fact that the trend has been for utilities to lend 
whole-hearted support and cooperation—and to actively 
enter into any movement for the upbuilding and better- 
ment of credit in the community. 

In support of this, I need only point out that the 
President of the National Retaii Credit Association, Mr. 
J. Gordon Ross, is a utility executive; that the Vice- 
President* of the Associated Retail Credit Men of Texas, 
Mr. Gilbert Marbach, is a credit executive of a utility, 
and that this Association has several utility men on its 
Board of Directors. Public utilities recognize the need 
of a close relationship between them and the credit bureau 
and the other credit granters of their community and 
in most localities there is such harmonious relationship. 
All of this assists in developing a credit policy based on 
sound fundamentals and good business practices. 


*Now President.—( Ed.) 
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The Barometer of 
Retail Business 


Sales and Collection Trends 
April, 1938, vs. April, 1937 


Compiled by Research Division National Retail 
Credit Association 


Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


REDIT sales decreased 4.0 per cent during April; 

collections 3.3 per cent and total sales 3.3 per 

cent as compared with April, 1937. These de- 
creases were attributable to unemployment and factories 
working only part time. 

Small increases were noted in credit and total sales in 
44 cities due to Easter coming in April this year instead 
of March as last year. Forty-eight of the 68 cities re- 
ported a decrease in either collections, credit or total sales 
while 14 cities reported a decrease in all three. High- 
lights of the monthly analysis are shown in the tables 
below: 








High-Lights for April 


68 Cities reporting. 
22,781 Retail stories represented. 


COLLECTIONS 
45 Cities reported decreases. 
3.3% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. 
27.0% Was the greatest decrease (Mount 
Clemens, Mich.). 
20 Cities reported increases. 
7.8% Was the greatest increase (Casper, 
Wyo.). 
3 Cities reported no change. 


CREDIT SALES 
23 Cities reported decreases. 
4.0% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. 
25.0% Was the greatest decrease (Mount 
Clemens, Mich.). 
44 Cities reported increases. 
15.0% Was the greatest increase (Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.). 


1 City reported no change (Dallas, 
Tex.). 


TOTAL SALES 


21 Cities reported decreases. 
3.3% Was the average decrease for all 
cities. 
23.0% Was the greatest decrease (Toledo 
Ohio). 
46 Cities reported increases. 
15.8% Was the greatest increase (Hous- 
ton, Tex.). 
1 City reported no change 


(Charl- 
eston, W. Va.). 
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Inflation and the Abuses of Credit 


By W. C. MULLENDORE* 


Executive Vice-President, Southern California Edison Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HAT causes inflation? Someone wants to 

spend more than he is making. The most com- 

mon offender is government in time of war. 
Then the needs of government greatly expand. Govern- 
ment needs food, clothing and equipment for soldiers; it 
needs increased transportation facilities; munitions of 
war; much steel; millions of pounds of explosives; al- 
most everything. One way to supply these wartime needs 
would be to levy upon the citizens taxes of sufficient size 
to meet the cost; or in other words, conduct a pay-as- 
you-go or “cash on the barrelhead” war, by commandeer- 
ing goods and services of citizens and forcing them on to 
the market through the exercise of the taxing or allied 
powers of government. 

But at the best, a war may not be very popular and one 
which was financed by doubling or quadrupling the bur- 
den of taxation would probably be unpopular. The 
modern tendency, therefore, is to resort to inflation to 
finance a war. ‘This is done by printing the purchasing 
power, usually in the form of bonds exchanged with the 
banks in return for a bank deposit upon which checks for 
war materials can be drawn. 

Government thus creates for itself an amount of pur- 
chasing power without first creating or taxing into its 
control anything of value to justify the existence of this 
purchasing power. Production is temporarily stimulated 
because there is thus added to the demand for goods aris- 
ing out of goods produced for exchange a largely in- 
creased demand which came only from the printing press 
of government. ‘That is typical inflation. 

And the harmful effect of that inflation is seen in the 
rising price level, which means that the value of goods is 
rising in relation to the value of the medium of exchange, 
because the demand for goods has increased dispropor- 
tionately. The supply of the medium of exchange has 
increased—but the supply of goods has been increased 
only in response to that increase of the medium of ex- 
change, rather than in response to the increased produc- 
tion of other goods and services. 

We may of course have inflation in peace-times and 
without the conscious intervention of government. In 
the boom prior to the collapse of 1929, for example, there 
was an abnormal increase of purchasing power resulting 
from the “marking up” through foolish overenthusiasm, 
of the prices of stocks, real estate and some other items— 
giving a false valuation to things. 

Against this false valuation, credit or purchasing power 
was issued and brought into existence both through banks’ 
and brokers’ loans and through speculative purchases and 
sales. Thus again, purchasing power was brought into 
existence without the justification of an increased supply 
of goods or services seeking a market—this time by the 
excesses of the market-place, inflamed optimism, and the 
speculative fever in the real estate and stock market and 
elsewhere. 





*Extracts from an address before the Eleventh District 
Conference, Los Angeles, Calif. April 22, 1938. 
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Time does not permit of a detailed discussion of the 
inflation which has been going on in the United States 
during the past several years through government issu- 
ance of purchasing power by means of the sale of bonds to 
banks and other institutions in exchange, not for savings, 
but for mere bookkeeping entries of credit. It has largely 
revolved around the delusion which seems to prevail in 
high places and in low places that purchasing power is 
something which may be divorced from the production of 
valuable goods and services; that if there is a shortage 
of purchasing power, it will somehow help to print it, to 
make it artificially, and then to give it away in return 
for nothing or in return for nonproductive labor on 
economically sterile projects. 

Since 1930, the deficit of the United States govern- 
ment, or the government debt, has increased by some 21 
billion dollars, and while some of that debt has been ex- 
changed for the savings of the people, a large part of it 
has been financed merely by bookkeeping entries of credit. 
In addition to that method of inflating, we have seen the 
resort to other methods such as the purchase of gold and 
silver at inflated values and of course the outright infla- 
tion involved in the issuance of cash in payment of the 
soldier’s bonus. Again, the media of exchange, money 
and credit, were used to create and not to transmit value. 

During the so-called recovery of 1935 and 1936, the 
government, through its then pump-priming activities, 
pumped a net average contribution of 250 million dollars 
a month of new purchasing power into the economic sys- 
tem of the country. That is, the government was issuing 
that much new net purchasing power directly into the 
channels of trade in excess of the amount which it was 
taking through taxes. 

Demand was thus inflated and an unbalance between 
supply and demand resulted. And remember that pur- 
chasing power thus introduced directly into the channels 
of trade was turned over more than once, and hence ap- 
peared again and again in making up the total of na- 
tional income. When the volume of that pump-priming 
dropped in 1937, coincidentally with the exhaustion of 
the pump-priming effects of the bonus payment and the 
imposition of the social security taxes, we began to see 
the emergence of the existing recurrence of the depression, 
and now it is proposed that we should again try to revive 
an ailing economic system by more pump-priming or a 
new resort to inflation. 

The theory is again advanced that the artificial creation 
of purchasing power will somehow restore prosperity. 
If it “takes,” it will temporarily revive demand and busi- 
ness activity, but again at the expense of a still further 
unbalance in our exchange system. 


Inflation Through Private Abuse of Credit 
So much for inflation by the process of government 
artificially stimulating or unjustifiably adding to purchas- 
ing power. Let us now turn to another abuse of credit 
which has some of the same dangerous effects as monetary 
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and credit inflation by government. I mean the misuse 
of credit or the undue expansion of credit in private busi- 
ness. Bad or unsound purchasing power may be brought 
into existence and turned loose in the channels of trade 
by unwise use of consumer credit as well as by unwise 
use of public credit. 

I do not need to remind you that business expanded at 
a very rapid rate during the war and in the boom follow- 
ing the war. Particularly in this boom following the 
war, which extended from 1922 to 1929, we experienced 
perhaps the most explosive advance in the technique of 
production and in the stimulation of new wants and 
means of satisfying those wants that we have seen in any 
similar period in our history. 

The automobile age really got going in a big way about 
1922, and so did the radio and motion picture industry, 
other amusement industries, the beauty parlor and cos- 
metic industry, etc. “That is, a very great expansion of 
all of those and of other industries, which might be men- 
tioned, took place in the period from 1922 to 1929. 

At the close of the war, we had only some 6 million 
passenger automobiles in the United States, but by 1929 
we had about 2314 million passenger automobiles, and 
in the period from 1922 to 1929 our people were ex- 
pending annually in the neighborhood of 10 billion dol- 
lars on automotive transportation, most of which was for 
pleasure purposes, which added little to the productivity 
of the purchaser. 

Now, with this sudden rise in the standard of living, 
with this increased production and increased demand, we 
saw an intensive competition for a share of the consumer’s 
dollar. This competition resulted not only in new meth- 
ods of advertising and high pressure salesmanship, but it 
extended into new methods of inducing the consumer to 
pledge his future hoped-for and expected earnings for 
present purchases. 

The expansion of consumer credit made even greater 
strides than the expansion of credit for producer goods. 
We discovered what seemed to be a new way of adding 
to purchasing power without the purchaser adding any- 
thing but his name to a promise to repay. 

I say “we discovered.” Strictly speaking, that is not 
true. The use of consumer credit in sales of certain types 
of merchandise—books, sewing machines, furniture, etc.— 
of course had been practiced for some time. What we 
did in the last two or three decades, and what we are 
continuing to do on an increasing scale, was and is to 
greatly expand this type of credit. 

In our anxiety to make sales and in the consumer’s in- 
tense desire for these almost irresistibly attractive new 
devices offered on the market, stimulated by clever adver- 
tising and high-pressure salesmanship, we have developed 
a competition that in instances goes to absurd lengths in 
the granting of consumer credit. Then, of course, after 
we have indulged in these practices some time, and after 
they have become an established part of the business mech- 
anism, we proceed to rationalize and defend them on 
various grounds—explaining how dependent business is 
upon their continuance, and why they are so beneficial. 

One of the arguments is that we are doing our con- 
sumers a favor by extending easy credit because they are 
“thereby enabled to enjoy things which they could not 
otherwise enjoy.” That is a very common rationalization. 
What’s the truth about it? Well, the truth is that if 
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the consumer pays his bills, he cannot, in the long run, 
enjoy as much on the credit plan as he can on the cash 
basis, for the simple reason that on the credit plan a cer- 
tain portion of his dollar must go for the cost of the 
credit—paper work, losses, costs of collection, interest, 
etc. 

True, we may speed up the present sale of particular 
articles to particular consumers, but we do not add one 
bit to their purchasing power, nor to their earning power 
nor, over the years, do we add one bit to the amount of 
goods which they can enjoy or which we can sell. 

And, equally obviously, we are doing nothing for our- 
selves as sellers because if we exhaust in the present hour 
and day the purchasing power of a group of consumers 
for the next 18 months, then during that 18 months that 
group of consumers is out of the market and we have run 
into a vacuum in demand for our goods. I venture to 
say that the present recurrence of the old depression is in 
considerable measure due to the “bunching” or “telescop- 
ing” of demand into the years ’35 and ’36 and the early 
part of ’37, through the too liberal extension of consumer 
credit and the expansion of government credit, with the 
result that we are now in the dry period from which the 
purchasing power was exhausted by the drafts made 
against it through the liberal extensions of consumer 
credit in the earlier years. 

There is one of the prime difficulties with consumer 
credit in an exchange economy. It tends to create an 
unstable and badly spaced demand. If the consumer pays 
cash for consumer goods, then demand is regulated to the 
existing supply of earning power of the consumer much 
more closely than under this system of lavish and even 
foolish extension of credit with its resulting concentration 
of demand and “feast and famine’”’ periods. 


At this point, someone is going to answer my argument 
by saying, “Well, after credit selling is established, it has 
no more tendency to telescope or ‘bunch’ demand than 
has cash selling, because installment contracts are not all 
contracted at one time, nor do they mature at one time. 
Hence we have the same spacing or spread of buying 
under credit terms as under cash.” 

The trouble with that answer is that it fails to allow 
for the fact that easy credit enables the purchaser to buy 
at once for the future on the basis of mere prospect. If 
he must pay cash, he cannot spend until he has earned. 
If he buys on credit, he can spend as soon as he has a 
prospect for earning. 

When a period of prosperity appears to be in prospect 
after a depression, when millions of people are returning 
to work, in a relatively short period of time, they can 
and do immediately discount the improved prospect and 
millions of purchasers tend to act more or less simul- 
taneously in entering the market and in spending now 
what they expect to earn many months ahead. Thus we 
get an exaggerated and misleading demand from credit 
selling, which accentuates the ups and downs of business 
cycles, and which is not possible to the same extent under 
cash selling where the buying must be postponed until the 
cash has been earned and received. 

There is another objection to the free and competitive 
use of consumer credit to which serious thought should 
be given in this period of social unrest. That is the con- 
tribution which consumer debt makes to the problem of 
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managing the household and personal budget. Most of 
our people today purchase their living. 

That is, except for the diversified farmers, the con- 
sumers themselves rarely produce anything which they 
consume. ‘They sell their services and use the cash re- 
ceived to purchase what they require for their living. At 
a time when there is such a large variety of attractions 
for the consumer’s dollar, when there are so many luxu- 
ries or semi-luxuries entering into our standard of living 
along with the old necessities, the mere task of choosing 
what desires we shall endeavor to satisfy is a very com- 
plicated and often difficult one. 

So difficult is this problem that even without the com- 
plications of debt, it appears to be beyond the managerial 
ability of the heads of many households. The resulting 
mismanagement of private spending is one of the chief 
causes of consumer troubles. Bad consumer judgment 
and poor buying, when multiplied by millions, contribute 
greatly to unbalanced production, as well as to depleted 
consumer buying power. 

It was unfortunate that the custom of liberal credit 
plans for consumers coincided with the introduction of 
such an unprecedented number of irresistible devices 
which tend to overpower the better judgment of the con- 
sumer. A family which wants a new car or some one of 
the many other new things which they are urged to buy 
because their neighbors have them, and because they can 
visualize so many wonderful pleasures to be derived there- 
from, is in no position to carefully weigh the wisdom of 
going into debt. 3 

Junior’s teeth may need fixing, the house may need 
painting, new clothes may be needed, but the credit 
terms offered, plus the great desire for the semi-luxury 
tend to overpersuade and overpower the judgment. 
“Keeping up with the Joneses” is, after all, a very power- 
ful incentive to action; and when a family is urged by all 
the avenues of advertising appeal—radio, newspapers, 
magazines, motion pictures, etc.—and then is powerfully 
urged to buy this much-desired thing on an easy payment 
plan—the creation of some very burdensome and some 
very trying debt situations occurs in a nation of thirty 
million families. 

The point is that liberal consumer credit—credit which 
is made so attractive and appealing—adds to the com- 
plication of the problem of buying a living, and to the 
tangles and worries in which the debt-ridden consumer 
finds himself when he has overestimated his future earn- 
ing power. You credit men come into contact with many 
more of these tangles than do the salesmen. The sales- 
man is so anxious to make the sale that he tries to ignore 
the question of whether the customer can afford to buy. 
The salesman leaves the headache to the customer—and 
the credit and collection men. 

Unpayable debts contribute to discontent and unrest 
and tend to destroy the self-respect of the debtor. The 
harassed debtor seeks alibis for his mistakes, and he is 
often willing to blame the economic system or the sellers 
rather than himself. 

In many cases all that the person who is unable to meet 
his obligations has left is his vote and there are many 
politicians who are willing to trade the debtor promises 
of relief and of a change in the social or political system 
in return for that vote. Thus a system of free and easy 
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consumer credit is a contributor to social and political 
instability. 

I am sure that I do not need to dwell upon the lack 
of wisdom of the excessively long periods for installment 
payments on rapidly depreciating consumer goods—an- 
other result of competitive expansion of credit which has 
caused much concern to you credit men in the past few 
years. Not the least offender in this bad practice has 
been government itself, through its various credit agencies, 

The theory of many government agents and agencies 
seems to be that purchasing power, whether soundly 
created or not, is somehow beneficial. Hence, in addition 
to the distribution of government credit through the sale 
of inflationary debt instruments, they urge the consumer 
to extend his private credit—five years on appliances that 
often are almost worthless at the end of five years, and 
25 years on houses that won’t last 25 years. 

This transformation of distant, questionable earning 
power into present purchasing power makes more pur- 
chasing power available now. But that abuse of credit 
does not make sound credit. Neither does such abuse 
of credit really help the purchasers, because the resulting 
instability and weakness of the economic structure will 
in time react upon all, including the great majority of 
those who have thus overbought. Purchasing power 
should be soundly created if its use is to be beneficial. 

To summarize: From the viewpoint of an outsider, 
these are some of the weaknesses, not to say perils, of 
consumer credit: (1) The contributions to instability in 
the economic order resulting from the bunching or con- 
centrating of demand with the consequent accentuation 
of the ups and downs in the business cycle. (2) The 
contribution to social problems and social unrest result- 
ing from the addition of widespread debt entanglement to 
the other problems of living in this complex industrial 
society of ours. (3) The excessively long terms and 
unwise extension of credit on rapidly depreciating con- 
sumer goods. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that if there 
is a genuine problem in this field of consumer credit to- 
day, there is presented to voluntary associations such as 
yours, the opportunity to do a really constructive job in 
eliminating the evils. If, through our voluntary trade 
associations and other business organizations, we can 
agree upon and correct obvious abuses as they appear, 
much can be done to obviate the trend toward more and 
more government direction and control of economic life, 
with its attendant perils to the free enterprise system. 

If there are such evils in the consumer credit situation 
as I have indicated, they flow in large part from competi- 
tion in endeavoring to entice customers with the credit 
bait. Surely there can be no valid objection to voluntary 
collective action which would limit competition in such 
a dangerous field. At any rate, if voluntary associations 
cannot function on such a problem, then they have very 
little excuse for existence. : 

I for one believe in voluntary trade associations and in 
their ability to grapple successfully with many of the 
problems which today are being aggravated rather than 
remedied by government intervention. Let us hold fast 
to the truth that real social progress and permanent ad- 
vancement of the public welfare must be achieved by free 
citizens and not by dictatorial governments. 
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Turn Your Credit Association 
Into Profits for Your Firm 


By ROLLOW J. GATES* 
Credit Manager, The Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


PROGRESSIVE community has a local retail 
credit association that is functioning satisfac- 
torily. The purpose of any retail credit organ- 

ization is to aid its members to be of benefit to each other 
in striving for the betterment of retail credit granting. 
Retail credit executives have many problems confronting 
them and, certainly, none of us can have too much assist- 
ance or information. 

Credit losses are small in progressive communities as 
the local association has a history of those people on whom 
we are most liable to lose. Most of us look upon bad 
debt losses as unavoidable and that is true. We can re- 
duce losses only in one way, by knowing as much as pos- 
sible about those upon whom we pass credit. The pro- 
gressive local association is, therefore, completely depend- 
ent to the extent of our making exchanges in credit in- 
formation, 

Our efforts in transmitting all the information in our 
files to the local association mean only that we help one 
another to reduce our bad debt losses. Giving informa- 
tion promptly aids your brother or sister credit granter 
in either accepting or rejecting a customer asking for 
credit. I feel that we are all partners in business because 


we sell the same customers. Therefore, we profit as” 


business profits. 

We find ourselves back again in the days before the 
artificial boom of 1936, only in this depression or reces- 
sion, whichever you call it, people do not have the re- 
serves that they had when the depression of 1929 hit us. 
We should soon be on the upgrade in business which 
means that you and I must watch credits very closely. 
We must understand that most people now have no re- 
serves, and a bad wind will just about blow them over. 

The merchants, seeing the opportunity to sell, and 
understanding the circumstances, will realize that credit 
is the only way open to consummate prospective sales. 
Naturally, the problem of evaluating the risk comes to 
the desk of the credit executive. His decision will not be 
easy to make. He must weigh the position of the manage- 
ment because here is a sales outlet. However, there is a 
potential threat of credit loss. The wise credit executive 
will study the application for credit, and secure a credit 
report to find out the sort of background the applicant 
has had. 

When you appraise a customer as to his credit respon- 
sibility this thought undoubtedly comes to you: “Would 
it not be wonderful to be able to look over his resources 
and his source of income before passing on his credit?” 
You would probably know exactly how he treats his 
debts. You couldn’t look into the ledgers of those he 


_*An address before the Thirteenth District Conference, 
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deals with but yet you have that opportunity. Your 
credit association has the complete information, and you 
need not leave your office to secure it. Your local associa- 
tion acts as your agent and naturally through your Na- 
tional Association you have access to information from 
other cities. 

Merchants often ask, “Does it pay to get credit reports 
on new accounts where the amount involved is small ?” 
Wouldn’t you all say that the answer is “yes” because 
you should know now whether or not the new account 
can develop into a profitable one? You should have a 
credit association able to give you current credit facts, 
and thus enable you and your fellow credit granters to 
keep a strict credit control. 

The slow pay, poor pay and “never pay” customers 
are forced to learn to respect their obligations, to pay 
cash or to move to communities having less credit con- 
trol. Another point, you should notify your association 
whenever you find credit privileges are being abused. 

You should use the “Stop and Go” signals on credits. 
Aside from the protection afforded you in extending 
credit, the activity of your association has a moral effect 
or restraint, saving each merchant untold numbers of 
dollars, which in itself should be evidence that member- 
ship in your association is an investment—not an expense. 

The local associations should be made up of all classes 
of credit granting retailers, without distinction or restric- 
tion. Meetings should be held regularly where ideas 
about credit problems of mutual interest can be discussed. 
Appoint a committee to select questions for discussion. 

These questions will come quickly and easily as we all 
have many problems in common on credit matters. Then 
at one of your regular monthly meetings propound these 
questions. You will be amazed at the turnout you will 
receive—new faces never seen at a meeting before. 

At one of our monthly meetings, we tried the question 
bee and allowed an hour-and-a-half for ten questions. 
At the end of the allotted time, several questions had not 
been discussed because previous questions had been so 
freely discussed. A vote was taken as to whether or not 
the questions should be completed. Seventy-five per cent 
of those present elected to stay until the questions were 
fully answered. Because of the interest in this kind of a 
meeting, it has been decided to set aside at least one 
monthly meeting each year for a question bee. 

Noonday weekly meetings can be held at which ques- 
tions of interest can be discussed. We hold a meeting 
each Tuesday noon. Sometimes we have a speaker of 
local fame and interest. At other times, members are 
asked to supply questions for discussion. At all these 
noonday meetings, a list of skips is read. The lists of 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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URING the past five years there has been, in 
business as well as in government, a method used 
which has become known as “pump priming.” 
Down on the farm pump priming was done by injecting 
a little water in the pump after which the water con- 
tinued to flow. If the efforts of business to create a 
steady flow by priming the business pump with credit 
have not been successfully sustained, we may conclude 
that the stimulant has weakened or the pump has fouled. 

In more pointed language, long term credit, or “‘Install- 
ment Selling,” has proved the definition given to it by 
Seligman, namely, ‘Fractional Selling.” As we make 
our collections today on those contracts entered into in 
the past, we are, in actuality, completing a portion of the 
sale anticipated at the time the contract was signed. The 
results we obtain in completing our fractional sales will 
prove, in a large measure, the wisdom with which we 
applied the sound fundamental principles of this type of 
credit, which are: 

1. That the article sold is durable and not a luxury 
item the buyer cannot afford. 

2. That the article contributes to the buver’s health 
and happiness, and thereby adds to his efficiency during 
the pay-off period. 

3. That the market value of the article, plus the re- 
conditioning and reselling costs, is at all times during the 
life of the contract, equal to or greater than the unpaid 
balance of the contract. 

4. That the buyer’s income is ample and certain. 

Unless these principles have been well observed, there 
will be several results: First, unnecessary losses will be 
taken; second, open credit and cash sales will be restricted 
during the period needed to liquidate installment pur- 
chases; third, open credit paying habits will be weakened 
by the impression we have established in the minds of the 
buying public that partial payments on monthly charge 
accounts are both welcomed and encouraged by the mer- 
chant. 

If we have not already created these conditions we 
have, in my opinion, come dangerously close to them. The 
present Government inflationary and spending program 
will act as a deterrent, and we should not be lulled into 
a sense of security by the favorable collections of the im- 
mediate future. To the contrary, it is well for us to take 
stock of our practices at this time and formulate a for- 
ward program based on sound, well tried principles. 

First—let us resolve that credit is essential to our 
present civilization, and that we will unfalteringly grant 
to each seeker that amount of credit which he has justly 


*Address before the Eleventh District Conference, Los 
Angeles, Calif., April 22. 
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earned by virtue of his three “C’s”—Character, Capacity 
and Capital. 

Second—let us resolve that we will continue our efforts 
to educate consumers in the proper use of credit, and that 
we will at all times respect the terms of sale to the extent 
of calling upon our customers for close observance thereof. 

In order to carry out our resolution to grant adequate 
credit to every qualified customer we must not only have 
facts, but we must also keep abreast of changing economic 
conditions and be equipped with knowledge of the family 
budget as it is distributed for varying amounts of income 
and size of family. 

The facts essential to passing credit can only be ob- 
tained through an intelligent interview and a comprehen- 
sive, accurate bureau report. The analysis of these facts 
is elementary, but the important thing is to have them 
substantiated by confirmation by your bureau. 

It is the obligation of each of you credit granters to 
furnish complete information to your local bureau on 
each application for credit you receive, and it is likewise 
the obligation of the bureau to verify and confirm all the 
information you have given. To be satisfied with a re- 
port which states that “so and so is reported to receive 
blank dollars a month” is to be unfair to yourselves and 
to the bureau giving the information. You should re- 
quire that the report state clearly that the information 
either is or is not verified or confirmed. 

Similarly you should be diligent in obtaining ante- 
cedent information regarding newcomers to your city, for 
only in this way can you be sure of sufficient facts. You 
will find that the cost so, invested will pay big dividends 
and will also be a reciprocal contribution to the art of 
scientific and rapid gathering of credit information. 

I would like to suggest that this conference, at the 
appropriate time, consider a Resolution urging the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, at Saint Louis, to de- 
velop a program which will provide that each local bu- 
reau, in compiling a primary report, secure antecedent in- 
formation for at least five years, and that credit granters 
support this program by purchasing these reports at the 
price necessary for their compilation. 

In a survey of economic conditions it is suggested that 
you interest yourselves in questions of taxation, legisla- 
tion, government spending and the labor situation, among 
others. The direction of these movements will help you 
to prepare for and meet conditions which may vitally af- 
fect your extension of credit. 

Too much importance cannot be placed upon knowl- 
edge of the family budget. Under normal conditions this 
knowledge will aid you in determining if the amount of 
credit being asked or used is in keeping with the earnings 
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and resources of your customer. Under abnormal or ap- 
proaching abnormal conditions, this knowledge will be of 
immeasurable value to you. 

With these facts and this knowledge in your possession 
you will be in position to decide upon an adequate amount 
of credit for your respective customers both for monthly 
charge account privileges and for deferred payment ac- 
counts. Having made your decision, the next step is to 
establish a credit limit and, from that point, to exercise 
a control over this limit vthich will permit all the volume 
which is consistent with the safety of your business and’ 
the welfare of your customer. Study your methods of 
authorization, bookkeeping and over-limit notices with 
the end in view of perfecting them to the highest degree 
of efficiency to obtain the foregoing objective. 

From an educational standpoint, let me invite your at- 
tention to the advertising program which was adopted by 
the members of the Retail Merchants Credit Association 
of Los Angeles. The purposes of this campaign can 
best be stated in the words of its inaugural announce- 
ment: 

1. To establish the use of credit as a desirable, normal 
daily action; as a standard measure of individual, finan- 
cial and social standing. 

2. To elevate in the minds of the sound middle class of 
purchasers, the use of term payment buying from the 
merchants truly representative of the community; also 
to encourage the practice of buying on a charge account. 

3. To identify the member merchants and banking 
and professional interests of Los Angeles with proper 
credit practices. 

4+. To create a wider general recognition of the value 
of maintaining personal credit on a sound basis by the 
prompt meeting of all obligations. 

More detailed information on this subject will appear 
in a coming issue of The Crepir Wor-p,* but I would 
like to emphasize at this time that the results of this cam- 
paign have already been satisfactory in producing in the 
minds of the buying public a more comprehensive under- 
standing regarding the proper use of credit than existed 
heretofore. Similar campaigns are recommended to those 
communities where there is a unity of cooperation. Where 
such a unity does not exist, perhaps a like campaign may 
be used to bring it into being. 

The process of granting credit results in the establish- 
ment of Accounts Receivable, an asset which contains a 
prior investment in merchandise and overhead, and also 
the profits of our credit sales. Even though we have 
constructed these assets with courage, vision and wisdom, 
our task has only just begun. In the normal cycle of 
business it remains for us to convert these receivables into 
cash, which in turn may be re-invested in merchandise, 
wages, other costs of operation and future profits. 

In formulating our program for collecting these ac- 
counts, we must keep in mind one salient feature, which 
I give you in the words of James H. Rand, Jr., from 
his book “Assuring Business Profits”: “. .. the value of 
the account depends upon the debtor’s condition, not at 
the first of the year, or at the time the purchase is made, 
but at the time the account is due. Conditions change 
constantly and the buyer who is both able and willing to 
pay at the first of the year may be in very different cir- 





*Eprror’s Nore: See pages 6 and 7, May issue. 
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cumstances six months later when the account is due and 
payable.” 

This statement is axiomatic, and being so it is incum- 
bent upon us to keep informed regarding changes as they 
take place in the condition of any of our various debtors. 
This is possible by a revision of our credit information, 
the need of which is indicated by changing paying habits, 
increased or decreased volume, newspaper items, and re- 
ports of recorded items furnished by your credit bureau. 

(I may add, parenthetically, that it is your obligation 
to furnish to your bureau, and your bureau's obligation 
to publish to members, a record of all customers whose 
accounts you close because of slow pay or for other un- 
favorable reasons.) This is one form of credit control— 
but may also be termed collection insurance. 

It is equally important that we ask our customers to 
pay when the account is due. Let us go back to our 
second resolution “. . . that we will at all times respect 
our terms of sale to the extent of calling upon our cus- 
tomers for close observance thereof.” This takes courage 
—for we are swayed by what our competitor does. 

Very often this fear is more imaginary than real, but, 
nevertheless, we are controlled by the knowledge that a 
crusader who crusades alone is often injured. But the 
crusader who crusades with the majority may proceed 
without injury by virtue of the cooperation of the others. 
Is it asking too much, or imagining too much, to look 
forward to the time when credit men and businesses will 
get together and adopt a uniform procedure for collect- 
ing accounts and setting a time limit on tardiness ? 

I think we would find it to be good business, and in 
the interests of the customer as well as of industry. Bank- 
ing has proved this to be so. 

In the final analysis, an individual can only spend to 
the amount of his income, and when more than the pre- 
scribed period of time, as applied to the articles purchased, 
is taken by a customer, this means only one thing: He 
has obligated himself beyond his ability to pay on time, 
and must wait for his income to catch up with his obliga- 
tions, during which period he must restrict his purchases. 

Let him once find out that he cannot pyramid his 
debts, that he cannot secure concessions from any creditor, 
and he will take his breathing spell and henceforth pay 
on time. After the initial adjustment, business will go 
on as before so far as volume is concerned, but with this 
difference—the costs of administration will be lessened 
and the consumer will benefit. 

Such a program should not be considered unless it is 
accompanied by a uniformity of terms which will provide 
adequate incentive to purchase investment—or durable 
articles on terms consistent with the principles previously 
recited. 





Collection procedure must, of course, be tempered with 
the milk of human kindness, and it is fitting that the 
sincere debtor, who has met with reverses through condi- 
tions beyond his control, receive every consideration at 
our hands to which he is entitled. The insincere debtor 
should be dealt with justly, but sternly, and if it is neces- 
sary to place accounts in your bureau’s hands for collec- 
tion, this should be done as early as the need is evident. 
If the charge for this service is too high, perhaps an in- 
vestigation into the costs would be appropriate. 

In conclusion let me impress upon you the importance 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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tional Retail Credit Association, to be held in 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21 to 24, promises to be an 
outstanding Convention in every way. The National Of- 
fice has built a business program which, to say the least, 
is a “knock-out.” 


T HE Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of the Na- 


The Pittsburgh Convention Committees are working 
might and main to perfect plans for your comfort and 
entertainment. You have seen the Entertainment Pro- 
gram (May Crepir Wor Lp) and it leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

It will be a great Convention! By all means, plan now 
to be there! Use the registration blank on page 29, this 
issue. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


(Scheduled for 2 P.M. every Afternoon.) 
General Chairman—Paul C. Vaughan, Loveman, Joseph 
& Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 
Vice-Chairman—H. C. Engel, McCreery & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
Group 1. Volume up to $2,500,000. 
Chairman—Louis Selig, Rosenfield Dry Goods Co., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Group 2. Volume from $2,500,000 to $7,500,000. 
Chairman—O. L. Pfau, Strouss-Hirshberg Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
Group 3. Volume above $7,500,000. 
Chairman—H. J. Burris, John Taylor Dry Goods Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Men’s WEAR, WoMEN’s WEAR AND SHOES 
Chairman—Rhue Roberts, Tinsley’s, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn. 
AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 
Chairman—L. L. Harris, Boultbee, Ltd., Vancouver, 
m <. 
FURNITURE, ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
Chairman—E. E. Paddon, Lammert Furniture Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
JEWELRY Group 
Chairman—A. C. Dunn, John M. Roberts & Son Co., 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL BANKING AND FINANCE 


Chairman—John J. Mason, Morgan Plan Company, 
Mobile, Ala. 


PETROLEUM Group 


Chairman—Wm. H. Gebhard, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DAIRIES 
Chairman—E. M. Knight, Peoples Dairy, Akron, Ohio. 


Pustic UTILITIES 
Chairman—A. E. Maurin, New Orleans Public Service, 


Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Last Call for the Pittsburgh Convention 


IcE AND FUEL 
Chairman—C. R. Ross, Philadelphia Coke Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
GROCERIES AND MEATs 
Chairman—J. H. Bergeron, A. M. & J. Solari, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La. 


PRINTING AND NEWSPAPERS 


Chairman—H. L. Low, The Grit Printing Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


* * * 


A Change in the Entertainment Program 

The Monday Evening Program, which was published 
on page 9 of the May Crepir Wor -p, should read: 

MONDAY EVENING 

Jack Marshard’s Orchestra, Main Ball Room, 17th 
Floor, Hotel William Penn. (Upon identification of 
delegates, there will be no cover or minimum charge.) 
Harry E. Wilson, Chairman, and the entire Entertain- 
ment Committee will greet you, as well as C. Guy Fergu- 
son, Manager of The Credit Bureau, Inc., and Franklin 
Blackstone, General Chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee. 4t 10:50 P.M., visit the Urban Room to see a 
famous broadcast with National hook-up. 


* * * 


CREDIT WOMEN’S BREAKFAST CLUBS 
OF NORTH AMERICA PROGRAM 
MONDAY AFTERNOON 
JUNE 20 
3:00—Prkr-CoNVENTION Board MEETING. 
and Directors and Club Presidents. 


7:30—GENERAL PrE-CONVENTION MEETING. 
Breakfast Club Members. 
TUESDAY MORNING 
JUNE 21 
BrEAKFAST—Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America and Wives of Delegates. 
(Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh, Hosts.) 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
JUNE 22 


7:00—BusIneEss SEssion.—All Binatone Club Mem- 
bers. 


Officers 





All 





THURSDAY MORNING 
JUNE 23 
7:00—‘Dutcu Treat” BrREAKFAST.—Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America. 








About Transportation 


There will be no special Convention railroad 
rate this year. Please consult your local ticket 
agent for the most advantageous arrangements. 

Many local associations—to save on trans- 
portation expense—are chartering special busses 
for their delegations. 
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T IS a pleasure to announce the winners of the prizes 

| offered to membership workers in the fiscal year just 

closed and to congratulate them on their success. 
The list of prize winners follows: 


Regional Chairmen 

First Place—A. R. Macoon, J. F. Hink & Son, 
Berkeley, Calif. (Western Region) 622 new members. 
Mr. Macoon wins first prize of $50.00* in this classifica- 
tion. 

Second Place—J. G. Ost, The Cowell & Hubbard Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio (East Central Region), 505 new mem- 
bers. 

Third Place—C. A. Caldwell, Dallas Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas (Southern Region), 401 new members. 

Suitable prizes will be awarded at the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention, to second and third place winners in all classifica- 
tions. 

State Chairmen 

First Place—Chas. R. Ross, Philadelphia Coke Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Pennsylvania) 194 new members. 
Cash Prize, $50.00.* 

Second Place—G. A. Marbach, City Water Board, 
San Antonio, Texas (Texas) 164 new members. 

Third Place—F. J. Diesing, The Wallace Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. (New York) 155 new members. 





Local Chairmen 

First Place—A. B. Buckeridge, Associated Retail 
Credit Men of New York City, Inc., 132 new members. 
Cash prize, $50.00.* 

Second Place—C. Guy Ferguson, Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa——125 new mem- 
bers. 

Third Place—Jack A. Gross, Retail Merchants Credit 
Association, Los Angeles, Calif —85 new members. 


Other Prizes 

The cash prize of $50.00* for the credit executive or 
bureau manager personally securing most new members 
goes to Mrs. M. G. Holt, Secretary of the Business 
Men’s Association, Inc., Bartlesville, Okla., who secured 
81 new members and organized a new National unit in 
Bartlesville. 

(*Nore: As announced in the October CrepiT 
Wor tp, these cash prizes of $50.00 each are to be 
awarded at the Pittsburgh Convention—to be used to 
apply against the expense of attending the Convention. 
If any winner is unable to be present at the Convention 
he will be awarded a beautiful pen and pencil set [with 
onyx base suitably inscribed] in lieu of the cash prize.) 

For outstanding membership work, trophies will be 
presented to the following: L. L. Cook, Elkins, W. Va.; 
and Walter A. Jensen, Spokane, Wash. 

To Elkins, W. Va., goes the trophy for largest mem- 
bership in proportion to population—a membership of 90 
in a city of approximately 8,000. 

To New York City is awarded the trophy for the 
largest National membership. 

Pittsburgh wins the trophy for the greatest number of 
new National members, with a total of 125. (The New 
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Announcing 1938 Membership Winners! 


York Association finished first in this classification ; how- 
ever, since only one trophy can be awarded to an Associa- 
tion, and New York is receiving the trophy for the largest 
National membership, the latter trophy was awarded to 
Pittsburgh. ) 

Other prizes will be awarded at the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention and announced in the July Creprr Wor p. 

* * * 


New National Units 


In our listing (in the May issue) of new National 
Units organized subsequent to the Spokane Convention, 
we failed to show the Edmonton, Alberta, unit which was 
reported in The Crepir Wor pb for October, 1937. 

Three new National Units were organized during 
May: Bartlesville, Okla.; Pottsville, Pa.; and Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

* * + 


Joplin’s New Unit Going Strong 


“Herb” Wheeler, the enterprising Secretary of the 
Joplin Retail Credit Association, Inc., Joplin, Mo., in 
sending in a list of new members wrote: 

“We will not stop at this but hope to obtain a good 
many more memberships in the very near future. When 
we hand out a copy of The Creprr Wor -p, it usually 
gets them and we are continuing to hand them out as 
time and opportunity will permit.” 

And in a second letter he says: 

“Our new members, here in Joplin, are reading The 
Crepit Wor LD and enjoying it very much. All of the 
new ones seem very proud of the fact that they are mem- 
bers of the National. Hope to have some more new 
members soon.” 


Membership Blank 
National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 
of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 
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HE funeral director who is successful must be a 

rather versatile sort of a person. He should be a 

good salesman, a good buyer and a good credit 
man, all of which form a rare combination as the view- 
point of the one frequently conflicts with that of the other. 
In addition to this he must have a fundamental knowledge 
of the law with particular reference to insurance and 
probate matters and legal affairs which frequently mys- 
tify people of above average intelligence. So much for 
the background. 

Credits have never been a problem with my firm; in 
fact, they have always been considered one of the most 
important factors in our business policy, and our credit 
policy has always been laid parallel to our sales policy. 
It is my theory that a person should be buried in keeping 
with the social and civic position in which he lived. We 
are not always permitted to follow through on this theory 
and this is especially true of those funerals that might be 
classified as in the lower social brackets; incidentally, 
these funerals frequently cause unjust criticism to be di- 
rected at reputable funeral directors who have exhausted 
every effort to prevail upon these people to combine good 
judgment with their sentiment and to anticipate the time 
when the sentiment would have faded and they were 
confronted with the material side of life and the payment 
of such necessities as rent, clothing, food, etc. 

Contrasted with the latter are those people who have 
lived extravagantly, whose incomes were such that they 
could afford any luxury. It is my opinion that their 
funerals should be selected accordingly and it is fre 
quently easier for a prominent business man to pay several 
thousand dollars for a funeral than it is for a widow to 
pay a couple of hundred. 

In the case of the former we always try very definitely 
to confine our charges within the amount of their in- 
surance. If it be a nominal amount we impress them 
with the thought that it would work a hardship on them 
to make monthly payments in addition to their other ob- 
ligations and if they happen to have a substantial amount 
of insurance we do not attempt to sell them up to absorb 
it all, as is the general supposition. 

Installment payments on funerals are generally unsatis- 
factory for the simple reason that as time moves on and 
the sentimental side of it ebbs, it has been my observa- 
tion that your client ultimately chides himself for being 
so extravagant and such an attitude is not conducive to 
maintaining his good will. There are exceptions to this 
where some very worthy family has someone pass on who 
was uninsurable, or for any other reason must pay the 
expenses in monthly, or weekly installments. In such 
instances we have a very definite arrangement as to 


Credit and Collection Problems 
Of a Funeral Director 


By ROBERT J. AMBRUSTER 


President, Robert J. Ambruster, Inc., Saint Louis 






amount of payments and on what date the installment is 
to be paid. 

If it is not paid when due we promptly follow it up 
with a polite letter calling attention to the oversight and 
suggesting an immediate remittance, or otherwise a re- 
quest for an extension of the credit arrangement and a 
reason as to why it has been necessary. 

There is only one opportunity for the funeral director 
to bring up the subject of payment—and he frequently 
doesn’t have much time to do it in—and that is when the 
sale has been completed. If the subject is not frankly dis- 
cussed at this time as to when, by whom, and from what 
source payment is to be made, one does not have another 
opportunity to bring up the subject without creating re- 
sentment on the part of his client. I have never had any- 
one take exception to this other than someone who was 
not entitled to credit by reason of his unfavorable rating 
by the local Retail Credit Bureau of which we have been 
members for some years. 

Preliminary to the sale and immediately upon notifica- 
tion of the death we call the Credit Bureau and get a 
report on the person who has passed on, his or her spouse, 
the person who telephoned the order and any other mem- 
ber of the family who might be the one who would ulti- 
mately assume responsibility for the funeral. More often 
than not, we are unacquainted with these people, unless 
we have previously had a funeral in their family, and in 
this way we not only get accurate information as to how 
they pay their bills, but we frequently get a general idea 
of their social position and their assets—such as whether 
they own their own home, amount of life insurance car- 
ried on the head of the family and other information 
which is invaluable in giving us a background for our 
arrangements. 

In this connection, we recently had a request to accept 
a funeral on monthly installments to be paid by two 
brothers-in-law of the deceased. To all appearances 
they were good risks, but before accepting the arrange- 
ment I asked them to wait a few minutes and I would 
let them know. I simply asked my secretary to get me a 
report on these two people and it came back “A No. 1” 
on each of them. 

One inquired if his rating was entirely satisfactory and 
I was in a position to inform him of the amount of the 
mortgage on his automobile, his home, his salary and the 
length of time that he had been employed by his firm, the 
name of his bank and the amount of life insurance he 
carried. All of his obligations had been paid as agreed, 
or better, and he was most flattered to know that he 
stood so well. Some weeks later in discussing the situa- 
tion with a friend of his he took occasion to compliment 
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the firm on the businesslike manner in which the trans- 
action was completed in such a very short space of time— 
the entire transaction having been determined within a 
few minutes after the request for deferred payments 
was made. 


The character of our particular business is such that 
many of our statements must be made up as claims against 
the deceased’s estate. As everyone is more or less in the 
dark about the value of an estate at the time of death, we 
do not accept an account against any estate without the 
written guarantee of the person who makes the ar- 
rangements. 

The standard of living of a person is no gauge as to 
the value of an estate. We recently had a funeral from 
a residence that cost $125,000.00 to build and without the 
written guarantee of the widow we would have been tied 
up with a bad account, as the estate was entirely insolvent 
and insufficient to pay the widow’s allowances, which 
were classified ahead of the funeral bill. Quite fre- 
quently, unscrupulous lawyers advise their clients how to 
legitimately overcome the payment of bills against these 
estates and unless one is reasonably well informed on the 
law with reference to these probate matters he is apt to 
sustain substantial losses. 

Until quite recently it has been the custom of the busi- 
ness to feature the casket as the principal thing of value, 
whereas as a matter of fact it is only an incidental part 
of the cost of doing business. The casket was priced 
separately and all out of proportion to its cost, the idea 
being to make it carry most of the operating expenses as 
well as the profit. Our merchandise and accessory costs 
were 38.52 per cent of our sales price last year. 

The major item of cost in any modern metropolitan 
mortuary is the maintenance of its place of business, staff 
and equipment. The casket having carried this fictitious 
selling price created the general impression that our busi- 
ness was practically all profit and consequently had plenty 
of room for credit losses. 

It is our theory that if we permit a client to avoid pay- 
ment of his account we are unfair to the client who 
pays his bill promptly. Instead of pricing the casket as 
above and each incidental item of service separately, we 
price a funeral complete and included in the price is 
everything that we can anticipate in connection with 
their requirements. 

In this manner we are prepared to give a concrete esti- 
mate of the exact amount of the charges immediately the 
type of service is determined and in doing this we inci- 
dentally bring about the subject of payment in a diplo- 
matic manner and it is then the client’s cue to inform us 
how he intends to make payment and more frequently 
than not he does. 

We do not ask for an elaborate signed agreement, but 
simply have a space opposite the designation “Charge to” 
and if for any reason there is more than one person in- 
volved in the transaction we have them sign below under 
the simple designation “Guaranteed by.” Above their 
signatures under the caption “Terms of Payment” we 
write in the terms as dictated by them and accepted by us. 

As the payment of a funeral bill is frequently de- 
pendent upon the life insurance carried, we have given 
considerable thought to the proposition of insurance. 
Contrary to the general belief, the insurance companies 
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are very reluctant to cooperate with us; in fact, their at- 
titude is one of general resentment and this is particularly 
true of those companies writing industrial insurance. 


Our firm has taken a very definite stand with the in- 
surance companies and insisted upon their recognizing 
assignments whenever in our judgment it is necessary for 
our protection to file them with the insurance companies. 
Several years ago I took a very determined position 
against one of the large industrial insurance companies 
and ultimately forced it to a change of policy. At the 
time I gave the subject considerable publicity in our 
national trade journals and the attitude of most of these 
companies is now more tolerant and cooperative and | 
believe as time goes on that it will become more so, pro- 
viding funeral directors do not take advantage of it in 
their sales methods. This will make for a decided im- 
provement in the credit situation, from manufacturer to 
the general public. It will act as a stop-gap on many 
credit losses and ultimately lower charges made for 
funeral service. 

We have found that our collections have been consider- 
ably stepped up by reason of the fact that we have 
adopted the initiative in presenting the claims to the 
insurance companies. Instead of awaiting the time when 
the agent finds leisure to set about preparing the proofs 
of death, we have managed to secure the necessary blank 
forms for most of the insurance companies operating here 
and we keep these in our files. 

The physician’s statement of the particular insurance 
company is sent out by special delivery mail along with 
our certificate of death for the bureau of Vital Statistics 
and in this manner the proofs of death are frequently on 
the way to the home office before the funeral takes place. 
As most of these claims are paid within a week or ten 
days after they are presented, our payment is available 
just that much earlier than if we had waited for the 
agent to take care of it. 

An itemized statement is sent out so as to reach the 
person to whom the account is charged the day after the 
funeral. It has a notation at the bottom, “The receipt 
of this statement should not be construed as a demand 
for payment,” nevertheless it is a suggestion that payment 
is now acceptable. 

No exceptions are made to this rule. The first of each 
month a monthly statement is sent, as is the custom with 
most any other business house with whom we do business. 

If payment is not made as agreed, or if we learn that 
the insurance has been collected and a reasonable time 
has elapsed to permit them to have made payment we 
simply write them. Quoting from one of our form let- 
ters: “If convenient, at this time, we will greatly ap- 
preciate a remittance covering our statement of ———— 
for the funeral of is 





This letter is signed by a 
subordinate and if anyone takes umbrage at receiving it 
I am always in a position to make apologies. 

If no attention is paid to the first letter a second one 
is written and signed by me: “My attention has been 
directed to the fact that your account has not yet been 
paid. The terms of our contract were that payment 
would be made upon the receipt of the proceeds of your 
life insurance policies and presentation of our statement. 
I am reliably informed that you have received your re- 


(Continued on page 31.) 











HE subject of reviving inactive accounts is 

one which gives rise to much discussion. It 

is a sad commentary on the thinking process- 
es of many credit granters that they overlook the 
sales possibilities of such accounts. 

The letter which follows was received from 
Miss Frances W. Curtis, of the Credit Division of 
a large Chicago department store—one of the 
largest in the world, in fact: 

“Just a year ago, at a meeting in Chicago of the 
Credit Division of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, I listened to a talk by a gentleman 
from Milwaukee. 

“Head of the credit department of a large de- 
partment store, he was avowedly unconvinced of 
the value of reviving inactive accounts through 
direct mail methods. In his talk he returned time 
after time to one particular theme: 

“ ‘Revival letters are an endless process. They 
go on and on and eventually you get right back 
to where you started and have to begin again. 
Therefore, why waste money writing them?’ 

“Ever since I heard that talk, I have been ob- 
sessed with the desire to refute some of those 
statements. Enclosed is my answer to ‘The End- 
less Process.’ I am an interested reader of your 
page on credit letters.” 

Miss Curtis’ answer which is headed “The Case 
for the Revival Letter” follows: 

“Writing revival letters to inactive accounts cer- 
tainly is an endless process but one well worth 
following. The retail merchant finds that the con- 
tinual search to find merchandise that will please 
and appeal to his customers is an endless process, 
too, but it doesn’t deter him from keeping up the 
good work. 

“Tt doesn’t do the merchant any good to obtain 
new charge customers unless he can suit the cus- 
tomer and KEEP HIM ON THE Books! ‘Thousands 
of new customers open accounts each month. As 
these accounts grow inactive, there is always new 
ground to cover. 

“If the revival letter comes from a small store, 
the customer appreciates it and feels that it is 
typical of the personal service of the small store. 
If it comes from a large department store, the cus- 
tomer is impressed with the fact that such a big 
organization bothers about his individual account. 

“The greatest good done by a revival letter is 
the spread of good will it creates among customers 
who are satisfied but who have simply grown lax 
with their purchases.” 
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Credit Department Letters 
By Daniel 9. Hannofin 






My congratulations to Miss Curtis. She has 
stated her case ably and well. Revival letters, 
properly handled, certainly do revive inactive ac 
counts in a way that increases sales. 

As proof of this, you are referred to the reports 
of results of four letters (used by different firms) 
recorded in the “Blue Book of Credit and Col 
lection Letters” published by this Association. 

Of these, two were used by W. D. Sweger, 
Credit Manager of Pomeroy’s, Inc., Harrisburg, 
Pa. The first revived 919 out of 1,569 accounts 
with sales in the 2% months following of $13,- 
246.41. The second revived 530 out of 2,127 in 
active accounts with sales of $7,619.05. 

Another letter, used by a Minneapolis depart 
ment store, drew 42% per cent replies and re 
vived 711 out of 1,896 inactive accounts—37™% 
per cent—with resulting sales of $9,866.33. 

The fourth letter, used by Ellis Stone & Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., on 1,500 inactive ac- 
counts brought more than 65 per cent replies and 
4714 per cent of the accounts—711—were back 
on the active list at the end of the second month. 

Do those instances furnish sufficient proof that 
inactive-account-revival letters pay? 

The Schunemans and Mannheimers letters 
(Figure 1) is an exceptionally good letter for re- 
viving inactive accounts. It is packed full of “hu- 
man interest.” The card shown in Figure 2 1s 
printed from a plate which reproduces the hand- 
writing of the Credit Manager. (A novel idea.) 

The Halbach-Schroeder letter (Figure 3) and 
the McNeany letter (Figure 4) were exhibited in 
the letter contest at the recent Annual Conference 
of District Thirteen at South Bend, Ind. 

Each was awarded the first prize in its class by 
the judges who were Erwin Kant, Credit Man 
ager, Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Frank T. Caldwell, Secretary-General Manager 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, 
Inc.; and General Manager-Treasurer Crowder 
of the National Association. 

Figure 5 shows a good example of an advance 
notice used to notify installment customers of due 
dates. The Crews-Beggs letter (Figure 6) is an 
exceptionally good collection letter. Be sure to 
note the clear re-statement of terms in the second 
paragraph. 

Again, readers are requested to send in their 
letters and comments and criticisms for these 
pages. Please remember that these are your pages. 
You are invited to contribute to them! 
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SCHUNEMANS and MAN NHEIMERS 


A Retail Institution 


» « Established in 1871 


« CEDAR 4060 
MINNESOTA 


PHONE - 
T PAUL 


© 


Suppose you are walking down Wabasha and see @ 
neighbor in the crowd. You speak to her pleasantly— 
and keep one Glad to see her, of course, but you 
don't stope 


“nm 


fhen—an old friend you haven't seen for months 
appears! Do you only speak as you pass? Scarcely! 
Forgetting your hurry, you stop and ask a score of 
questions about her and her family. When you part, 
you feel happier—because an old friend has turned up 


againe 


Have you ever realized it's much the same with us? We 
see thousands of regular customers using their accounts 
day after day—and we appreciate them, toos But, the 
keenest pleasure comes when one who hasn't used her 
account for a long time shops here again. It's like 
renewing a friendship with an old friend who has been 
away for months. 


So, we are sincere in saying it would give us @ great 
deal of pleasure to see your account used agein. And 
you, also, will be more than pleased with the many 
delightful new fashions we have to show you--Parisian 

in origin, and most reasonable in price. Won't you come 
in soon? 


Cordially yours, 
SCHUNEMANS AND MANNHEIMERS 


Per 






re for Ken and Women 





QUINCY, JLLINOIS 
December 27, 1937. 


@ 


pd thoughts naturally turn at this 

i of the year to the friendships 

pt = made through both our business 
ociations and our social contacts. 


Mrs. Cyril Burns 
81, Syoamore ? 
Ottowa, Ill. 


Dear Mrs. Burns: 


You have been one of 

our loyal cust -- 
= whose account has been preuptiy paié- 
ne whose patronage we are especially 
eager to enjoy and deserve. 


We appreciate and val 
ue this cordi = 
nee that has existed fond 
We wish to do all that we can to 
serve and strengthen it. aad 


80 in keeping with 
the occasion, w 
to you the Season's Greetings, mei 
= earnest hope that the coming year will 
mg you an abundance of health, happin 
and prosperity. a 


Sincerely, 


HALBACH-SCHROEDER COMPANY. 
RWH-AW 





¢ W. Halbach, President. 
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Ne CNeany’s 
Sat Rae eecineet Bes — 


Beloit, Wisconsin 
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The excellence of your 
previous 
re nag for prompt payment occasions 
6 letter to ascertain if there 
@ anything wrong with your account. 


From past experience we kn 

depend on you to ve thi ‘cane 

your attention. = sieel 
Yours very truly, 


N 
_— McNEANY DRY GOODS CO, 


Balance Due § 


Telephone 440 





























1808 Tower AVENUE 


SUPERIOR 
PMOWE. Broan 3100 + WISCONSIN 


MP8. <a 


Wisconsin. 








A payment of $ 10.00 
account will be due 


Will you kindly a 


March 1 


Yours very truly, 
Balance $58.00 
NO 
CASH REFUNDS ON Lay Bys. 


STACK & Company 


Feb-—25, 1937 


“Y, = 
a Our credit is your mos{ ool - 


on your Contract 


o rrange to . 
n or before that date. have your remittance reach us 


STACK & COMPANY 








ens Becss 
Deer Goows C2 


PUEBLO.COLO. 


You have evidently overlooked sending us the 
referred to in our previous communication as your 
amounting to $ is still unpaid. 


May we take this opportunity to agai 
urchases on open account are payable in full dur 
following purchase. 


We know that with this clearly in mind we 
your remittance by return mail and your continued 
in the future. Thank you. 


Very truly yours, 


©) 


payment 
account 


n mention that all 


ing month 


ean count on 


cooperation 


THE CREWS-BEGGS DRY GOODS COMPANY 


CJ:5R Credit Manager 
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Turn Your Credit Association Into Profits 
For Your Firm 
(Continued from page 15.) 
skips are sent to all the members of the association before 
Tuesday so that members can check against their records 
for newer addresses. We sometimes have as high as 40 
per cent located on such lists or information as to pos- 
sibilities of collection on certain “bad actors.” 

All of these meetings bring credit people into contact 
with others in the same field and each learns something 
to benefit him in his own job. Conferences and conven- 
tions are beneficial in the same manner. If you only take 
one good idea back with you the cost of the “excursion” 
is repaid. 

We must receive payment after passing credit on a 
customer, and our only protection is the customer’s credit 
record. Where can you find a customer’s past record for 
honesty and promptness in paying? How many does he 
support? What is his average monthly income? Has he 
at any time failed to pay for previous installment pur- 
chases? Have any articles been repossessed because of 
failure to pay? 

Isn’t there but one place for us to go for all this neces- 
sary information—the credit bureau? Otherwise, you 
would have to make this investigation yourself and the 
cost would be prohibitive. We should not be competi- 


tive in granting credit—either a customer does or does 





not deserve to be granted a certain amount of credit. 
Only through the practical exchange of credit experiences 
can we all come through with fewer losses and more really 
good business. 

At the present time, our merchants are realizing once 
again the value of good credit information. Only where 
credit was approved upon thorough investigation of the 
customer have the stores been able to hold their own in 
the financial world. Business has again faced the day 
of reckoning that follows a period of loose credit and 
competition in credits. 

We should pay closer attention to the preservation of 
margins in sales by avoiding gambling in credit transac- 
tions. Members of credit associations should dedicate 
themselves to administer only good credit. We know 
that our sales departments are inclined to sell without 
proper consideration of the customer’s ability to pay, 
and if we allow the sale to stand by approving the credit, 
then we should be classed as poor managers. 

Do not continually listen to the cry for more and more 
volume; pass credit intelligently; use your credit bureau 
for the reports that are on file. Save your store money 
and yourself worry. 

Don’t, however, decline all sales that come over your 
desk because there are a great many borderline cases 
worthy of consideration. Know your prospective cus- 
tomer’s commitments, as well as his spendable income, 
to intelligently grant credit. It is the credit manager’s 
responsibility to interpret the management’s policy of a 
sound conservatism, and he must prevent the accumula- 
tion of frozen assets which are in the form of uncol- 
lectible accounts—at the same time guarding against the 
danger of stifling business by holding the reins of credit 
extension too tightly. He must have a “middle of the 
road” policy; his extensions of credit must be neither 
loose nor tight. 
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A credit manager’s plight now is the passing of credit 
on installment sales. Many people are gambling against 
the future, mortgaging the next year’s income, anticipat- 
ing that they can pay for their purchases before the next 
recession sets in or before a decrease in their income oc- 
curs. When such gambles are unsound then the purchase: 
and the merchant both lose. Shortening of credit terms 
that is now taking place will mean safer credit. 

It appears that no one can now foresee what will hap- 
pen in 24 or 36 months as no one seems to know where 
or how we are going. Merchandise sold on the long 
range installment plan just twelve to eighteen months 
ago is going to cause collection departments a great deal 
of worry. Unless you have had a good down payment 
and promptly paid installments, the buyers will not be 
greatly disturbed if the merchandise is repossessed. They 
have probably had very little equity. This is the kind 
of information that should appear on the customer’s rec- 
ord at the credit bureau to prevent the same loss being 
experienced by some other store. 

I believe that if all credit granters would cooperate 
wholeheartedly in establishing and maintaining proper 
credit terms and stamping out credit abuses we would 
have credits controlled most successfully. For that rea- 
son, our local associations and the National Association 
have embraced all classes of credit granters. That is why 
our associations ask that all credit information be cleared 
through our credit bureaus so that the complete credit 
picture is available to all. 

Business methods, conditions and practices are chang- 
ing as rapidly as the designs of automobiles, radios, refrig- 
erators, and washing machines. It is up to us, the credit 
men, to be on our toes if we expect to meet these changes 
in business conditions and business administration that 
confront us daily. We certainly can’t do it individually 
because individually we can accomplish little but collec- 
tively we do command attention. 


~~ Gr 


Adequate Credit -- Controlled 
(Continued from page 19.) 

of your position and the part your department plays in 
the administration of your individual firm. You are, in 
a sense, a banker to whom a certain sum has been loaned 
for investment in Accounts Receivable. As you use this 
investment, you in effect draw a draft on the reserve 
funds in your Treasury for a portion of this amount to 
be delivered to the merchandising division for the pur- 
chase of more goods, and as you liquidate Your receivables 
you replenish your Treasury. 

Accept this responsibility willingly and with determina- 
tion to improve your abilities and to contribute construc- 
tively to the welfare of your business, your customer and 
your credit association. You will, by doing this, fulfill 
your obligation to extend “Adequate Credit—Con- 
trolled.” 

“Der 

Past President Ralph W. Watson, owner of Watson 
& Co., Realtors, Spokane, Wash., is now in a new loca- 
tion, the Welch Building, we are informed by a circular 
letter. His services include property management, in- 
surance, mortgage loans, appraising and real estate sales. 

We are sure his many friends throughout the Associa- 
tion join us in wishing him much success. 
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More About the Use of Registered Letters 
For Locating Missing Customers 


By R. PRESTON SHEALEY 
Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Postal law of January 31, 1931, put on the 
statute books by the National Retail Credit Association, 
permitting return addresses, as well as signatures, to be 
obtained on registered mail, is used to the extent of about 
275,000 such letters annually. 

In many quarters, the service is said to be invaluable 
but, recently, some criticism has reached the National 
Office from a Mid-Western state. Such criticism seems 
to be based upon the fact that when the carrier attempts 
to deliver the letter and does not find the addressee at 
home, he leaves a note to call at the Post Office and get 
the letter. In some instances, it is said, the addressee calls 
at the Post Office but does not give his address when 
receipting and receiving the registered letter. 

Section 1357 of the P. L. & R. provides that carriers 
must make as many efforts as possible to deliver the mail 
unless it clearly appears after any trip that delivery is 
impossible. If the addressee is not at home, this section 
requires the carrier to leave a notice at the addressee’s 
residence. The original charge for this service was forty- 
one cents but on June 29, 1934, a ten-cent charge was 
added when restricted delivery is requested. 

Officials of the Post Office Department seem to feel 
that the service is adequate as rendered but we want to 
hear from the credit managers. Write the National Of- 
fice or the Washington Office and let us have your reac- 
tion. 


~er 
A Unique Collection Method 


A small grocery store close to the business center of 
Minneapolis recently displayed in the one show window 
a large card bearing this heading: “Six Reasons Why We 
Extend No Credit.” 

Beneath, on this placard were displayed the account 
books of four customers together with their names and 
addresses, a blank space for a fifth customer marked 
“Paid,” and the word “Waiting (?)” in the sixth space. 

A subscription to the service of the local credit bureau 
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We're specialists in locating ‘’Skips’ 
and Securing Their Employment 
A Service For 
Credit Managers - Collectors - Attorneys 


Write today for particulars 
THE TERMINAL MESSENGER SERVICE 
Stuart Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


Eleventh Year - - A Complete Service 
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and a credit report on each customer doubtless would 
have obviated part of the six dubious accounts, and in this 
way made the extension of credit more desirable—H. W. 
HoKk as, Credit Manager, The Young-Quinlan Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“or 
New Officers in Milwaukee 


New officers, recently elected by the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Milwaukee are Rollow J. Gates, The 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., President ; 
F. C. Clow, Gimbel Brothers, First Vice-President ; Otto 
W. Wetzel, North Avenue Fuel Company, Second Vice- 
President; and Fred S. Kreiger, Credit Bureau, Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce, Secretary-T reasurer. 


~~ 


Last Call! Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1938. 


How to Write Letters that Win Customers, 
Pull in Payments, Develop Goodwill 


Modern Business 
Letter Writing 


By Anne Boone 


Supervisor of correspondence for many 
nationally known companies 


ERE are an expert’s successful methods for 
gaining a master craftsman’s skill and speed 
in writing effective business letters. 


In a systematic way it shows how to give your letters 
the qualities they must have to be completely success- 
ful. It demonstrates how to hit the bull'’s-eye in the 
opening sentence and spur to action in the ending, how 
to make them concise yet adequate, clear, and cour- 
teous. It points out how to use language effectively so 
that every word has a meaning and purpose—how to 
weed out faulty expressions and generalizations which 
weaken the letter. 

Over 800 examples of run-of-the-mill letters, paragraphs, 
phrases, even single words—with suggested revisions 
clearly show how to write letters that will get the 
results you want. 


One new customer gained, one long-overdue account 
collected, or one complaint harmoniously adjusted, 
would pay back many times over your investment in ° 

this book. You can reasonably expect much more. Price 


251 ll $2.50 
a 


The Ronald —_ Company 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me econr of Boone's MODERN BUSINESS 
LETTER NG. Within five days after its 
receipt I will either return it or send you $2.50, plus 
a few cents for delivery. (We pay delivery on cash 
orders; same return privilege.) 








28 Chapters 


Qualities of a Good Let- 
ter; Clearness; Defects = 
Defeating Clearness; 
Faulty Expressions; | 
Jargon; Conciseness; 
Economy in Letter | 
Writing; Completeness; | 
Promptness; ginning 
of Letter; Close of Let- | 
ter; Participial Ending; 
Tardy Shipments; | 
Don'ts for Dictators; 
Goodwill and Courtesy ; | Name (please print) 
Personal Tone; The 
“You” Attitude; Limits | 

of Courtesy; Imputing | 
Fault to Customer; On 

Being Natural; Nega- l 
tive Psychology: Using 
Discrimination; Fun- | 
damentals for the Busi- 

ness Letter; Words; | 
Idioms; Paragraphing; | 
Measure of a Good 
Letter’s Importance. | 


M216 
Firm 


Position 
Business Address 
City *State 


*Outside continental U. 8. and Canada 
$2.50 cash plus 25c delivery 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 


15 East 26th Street ESTABLISHED 1900 New York, N. Y. 
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Credit News Flashes-- 


Personal and Otherwise 


Tenth District Conference 

The Tenth District, comprising the states of Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington, the Canadian prov- 
inces of Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
and the territory of Alaska, held its Annual Conference 
at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, May 15, 
16, 17 and 18. 

Officers and directors elected are: Merle Brown, W. 
W. Shipley Co., Portland, Ore., President; Eric Mars- 
den, Sterling Food Markets, Vancouver, B. C., Vice- 
President ; Thomas Downie, Retail Credit Grantors’ Bu- 
reau, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Secretary-Treasurer ; and 
L. L. Harris, Boultbee, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., National 
Director. Directors: Frank Osen, Seattle, Wash. ; Sam 
Haddock, Spokane, Wash.; Roy Phillips, Lewiston, 
Idaho; H. J. Benson, Tacoma, Wash.; and O. M. 
Prentice, Victoria, B. C. A director from Yakima, 
Wash., will be named later. 

* * * 


The Morris Plan Bankers National Association will 
hold its 19th Annual Convention at The Greenbriar, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Va., October 10, 11 and 
12, it was recently announced by Joseph E. Birnie, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Treasurer. 


Memphis Association Elects 

At its 20th Annual Banquet (the largest in its history, 
with 306 present) May 26, the Memphis (Tenn.) Re- 
tail Credit Association elected the following officers and 
directors: 

Maurice B. Silverson, The Landres Company, Presi- 
dent; Edwin R. Butler, The Daily News, First Vice- 
President; Mrs. Agnes Davis, Hansen Engraving Co.., 
Second Vice-President; M. G. Liberman, Merchants 
Credit Association, Secretary-Treasurer; and Mrs. Helen 
D. Ruffin, Assistant Secretary. Directors: C. E. Ban- 
ning; Stuart Coleman; John L. Glankler; L. M. Hall, 
Jr.; and Chas. A. Tavel, Jr. 


* * 


Notice to Silver Jubilee Club Members 


All members of the Silver Jubilee Club attending the 
Pittsburgh Convention are requested to wear their Silver 
Jubilee buttons. 

The Club’s Annual Meeting will be held on one of 
the “open” nights (Monday or Wednesday). In all prob- 
ability, it will be a dinner meeting. Watch the Bulletin 
Board for announcements. 
























f IN MEMORIAM § 
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Olof F. Carlson 

Olof F. Carlson, Treasurer of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., Minne- 
apolis, died May 3. He was Presi- 
dent of the Retail Credit Associa- 
tion of Minneapolis in 1928 and 
1929 and was also a past President 
of the Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men (wholesale). 

* * * 
Ray J. Puckett 

Ray J. Puckett, Vice-President 
and Credit Manager of the Allen 
W. Hinkel Co., Wichita, Kan., 
died suddenly May 14. 

He was a past President of the 
Wichita Retail Credit Association 
and was a National Director from 
1926 to 1928. 

* * * 
William M. Wurzburg 

William M. Wurzburg, for 
many years President of the 
Wurzburg Dry Goods Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and one of the 
leading merchants of Western 
Michigan, died at his home May 
18. 
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Positions Wanted 


Haver You Any Hippen Losses? 
ArE You Worriep AsoutT 
“MONEY ON THE Books’? 
Are You INTERESTED IN A 

“CONTROLLED CreEpiT  Pot- 

Icy’? 

With ten years’ experience in 
selling, accounting, and teaching 
business management and credit 
and collection principles and prac- 
tices in a state university, I am 
seeking a position in the credit de- 
partment of a progressive firm. 
Address Box 61, Crepir Wor p. 





Crepir Woman — Young 
woman, with five years’ experi- 
ence as credit manager of a large 
radio company and with credit bu- 
reau experience, wants position as 
Credit Manager. Go anywhere. 
Address Box 62, Crepir Wor tp. 

* * 


want. 


Crepir Man—Age 36, nine 
years’ experience in wholesale and 
retail credit work. Formerly with 
a small loan and abstract com- 
pany. Prefer Rocky Mountain 
area. Address Box 64, CREDIT 
Wor.p. 





A DESK that 
INSPIRES SUCCESS 





Self-confidence comes 
— from having the details of 


your job well organized, 
so you can find what you 


A GF metal desk stands 
up under all kinds of desk 
work. Trim, sturdy, com- 
pact but roomy, it invites 
you to work. 

It keeps your ideas for 
you so they can be found. 
It enables you to system- 
atize your work. 


The GENERAL FIREPROOFING Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

















The CREDIT WORLD 
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Doremus Reelected Treasurer of New York 
Association 
The Board of Directors of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of New York City, Inc., at a recent meeting unan- 
imously reelected M. B. Doremus, Assistant Treasurer 
of Rogers, Peet & Company, as Treasurer of the Associa- 


tion. 
* * * 


Salt Lake Credit Women Elect 


The Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Salt Lake 
City held their annual election April 8, with the follow- 
ing results: President, Virginia Chase, Hibbs Clothing 
Co.; Vice-President, Louise Sandberg, Associated Retail 
Credit Men; Secretary, Margaret Vernon, Spiker’s Econ- 
omy Shoe Co.; and Treasurer, Thora Gull, Personal 
Finance Co. In addition to the above, the following 
will serve as directors: Mrs. Ruth B. Standing (out- 
going President) ; Peggy Crawford ; Geneve Palmer ; and 
Augusta Finch. 

** * 


Eleventh District’s National Directors 


The Eleventh District, at its annual conference, named 
the following to serve as National Directors: S$. E. Edger- 
ton, Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
and Frank Batty, Hale Bros., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


* * * 
Eighth District Election 


The Eighth District (T'exas) held what was probably 
its most successful Annual Conference at Dallas, Texas, 
May 22 to 25. An outstanding program had been ar- 
ranged and the attendance was excellent. 

Following officers and directors were elected: 

President (and National Director), Gilbert A. Mar- 
bach, City Water Board, San Antonio; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mike Weinstein, Foley Bros., Houston; Second 
Vice-President, C. A. Caldwell, Dallas Gas Co., Dallas; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Mer- 


chants Retail Credit Association, Dallas. Directors: 


Last 
Call! 


Register Now 


BE eicccigna deinen ade eae 
(Hotel William Penn 
is the official MOMS ---------2nonn-nn-a nanan 
Convention RS ae ee eee 
Hotel) - 
EE  ecnecoeneenewesauaseccoce 


Fill out the card 
and Mail it Now! 


Pittsburgh 
Convention 


SS SS SS SS SS SS SSS SS SSS see eee eee ee ee ee ee 


June, 1938 


Will arrive (exact date)_._--__- 


Francis Amsler, Austin; A. C. Broussard, Fort Worth; 
Byron Lillie, Fort Worth; J. P. Olive, Dallas; Dwight 
Straughan, San Antonio; J. A. Hazlewood, Amarillo; 
A. H. Speer, Jr., Corpus Christi; John W. Stiers, Hous- 


ton; and E. H. Brown, Houston. 


* * * 


The Dairy Group at the Cincinnati Conference 

From reports of those in attendance, it is indicative 
that the Dairy Group sessions of the Fifth District Con- 
ference held in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 14th and 15th, 
were a real success. Many representatives have voiced 
themselves with such enthusiasm that it can readily be 
assumed that much good was accomplished. The round- 
table discussions seemed to have stimulated a great deal of 
interest, due to the fact that all participants profited by 
each other’s experience. 

The questions and their relative discussions proved 
very interesting because they afforded everyone present 
the opportunity of getting first-hand information on 
present day problems from persons in the same line of 
endeavor. 

The large attendance indicated that credit problems 
are extremely important, especially in times such as we 
are experiencing today, and any information that can be 
obtained should prove beneficial in bringing about their 
solution. Despite the fact that this has been but the 
second Annual Conference of the Fifth District of the 
National Retail Credit Association at which Dairy Group 
sessions were held, the large attendance is conclusive evi- 
dence of the interest aroused. The round-table discus- 
sions are becoming more popular for they tend toward a 
freer expression of experienced opinions. Discussing the 
pros and cons of a question brings out more information 
and more enlightenment.—R. H. LAETHEM, Chairman; 
Credit Manager, Borden’s Farm Products Co., of 
Michigan, Detroit, Mich. 


Registration Card 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21, 22, 23, 24, 1938 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION and 
ASSOCIATED CREDIT BUREAUS OF AMERICA 


ee ne ee a Ee 


vine en ee 
Registration Fee for Delegates—including Banquet and Entertainment, $10.00. For Wives of Dele- 


gates, $5.00. 


(Fill out and mail to W. B. McConnell, care Meyer, Jonasson & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 








Fifty-Two Years of Charging Procedure 
In Retail Credit 


(Continued from page 9.) 
Capital and Conditions. In our highly industrialized 
cities of New England, local conditions will not warrant 
giving credit to many customers, even on installments, 
who were formerly entitled to credit. In one of our large 
industrial concerns nearly all of the employees are work- 
ing only three days a week and have had a 20 per cent 
cut in wages. None of these people can pay their bills, 
nor would they be entitled to new credit. 

Recently a customer charged wearing apparel. Her 
last open account ran for a year which caused a stop 
signal to be placed in the charge index. She was called 
to the office and a few questions revealed the fact that 
her husband was working for the WPA, earning $14 a 
week. She had six children, the oldest being twelve, and 
yet she believed she was entitled to more credit. 

Originally the three “C’s” of credit applied to whole- 
sale credit. ‘The test now applied to the retail applicant 
is that of the three “W’s” of retail credit: Who is 
he? What is he? What has he got? And in vizualizing 
the prospect of collecting the account you should assure 
yourself that you can answer three questions in the af- 
firmative, Can he pay? Will he pay? Can he be made to 
pay? 

In 1937, 63.3 per cent of our volume was on credit; 
in 1936, 62 per cent; in 1935, 61.9 per cent, and in 1929, 
the peak, 66.3 per cent. After the depression set in, the 
incomes of practically all customers were reduced and 
hundreds of accounts were discontinued voluntarily by 
the customers themselves. Many could not pay their 
bills, or gradually settled in small installments, in the 
meantime paying cash. In numerous cases, accounts were 
paid in two to seven years after the goods were charged. 
Thus in more than half a century of granting credit, I 
have constantly been impressed with the fact that, by and 
large, the average man (and woman) is honest. 

Moreover, our bad debt loss, even in the worst year of 
the depression, was surprisingly small, the peak being in 
1933, when it was 1.41 per cent on open accounts and 
leases combined. The loss on all accounts in 1937 was 
' of 1 per cent; in 1936, 0.29 per cent; in 1932, it was 
0.22 per cent. The lowest bad debt loss was in 1924, 
when it was 0.18 per cent. These losses are made up 
many times over by the increased volume of sales occa- 
sioned by a charge business. 

There is a false conception on the part of many credit 
executives that the end of the fiscal year is the time to 
charge off doubtful accounts, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, an account should be classified and treated as a 
profit-and-loss item when its collectibility becomes ques- 
tionable. We charge off all doubtful accounts the fif- 
teenth of each month. 

The average amount of credit outstanding on retail in- 
stallment accounts in 1937 is estimated at 2.9 billion 
dollars. This compares with an average of 2.6 billion 
dollars in 1936, and about 2.2 billion dollars in 1935. 
The significance of this is that whereas the 1929 install- 
ment sales volume was 6.5 billion dollars, and 1937 in- 
stallment sales were only about 76 per cent of that 
amount, or five billion dollars, approximately the same 
amount of credit is being employed on the average. In 
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other words every store doing an installment business has 
a larger ratio of capital tied up in leases in comparison 
with installment sales because of reduced sales and slower 
collections, since June of 1937. 

This is of extreme importance in considering the pos- 
sibility of a continuation of depressed business conditions. 
Our installment sales in 1930 were 11.9 per cent of our 
total charge sales. In 1937 this percentage had increased 
to 13.2 per cent of the credit sales. This constantly in- 
creasing volume of installment sales, entailing as it does 
more labor to keep the records, no doubt obtains in every 
store in New England, and the United States, doing an 
installment business. 

An average collection percentage of 25 per cent of total 
installment accounts is a turnover of once in four months. 
In other words, if your installment receivables amount 
to $100,000 and you collect $25,000 each month you 
have, per se, collected an amount equal to your receiv 
ables. A collection department that can produce this 
turnover on installment accounts, coupled with a proper 
carrying charge of not less than five per cent, is doing a 
good job. 

This collection percentage is being attained in the col- 
lection department of which I am the head by means of 
the so-called ‘“Tickler System.” This is accomplished in 
the City of Worcester, of which it was stated by an un- 
questionable authority, that in April, 1938, there were 
nearly 30,000 persons out of 190,000 on relief. 

“oc” 
San Francisco Invites You for 1939! 
(Continued from page 4.) 

fronting on the San Francisco side of the island a 25- 
acre living carpet of flowers formed of mesembryanthe- 
mum or “ice plant,” in orange, yellow, pink, red and 
hybrid shades. More than 1,500,000 cuttings will be 
used in this magic floor, to be known as the Persian 
Prayer Rug. 

Perhaps what will impress the visitor most will be the 
massiveness and grandeur of the structures—huge ex- 
hibit halls a sixth of a mile long and covering more than 
four acres each, immense concrete and steel hangars, a 
million dollar administration building, the Tower of the 
Sun reaching to the height of a 30-story building, the 
Arch of Triumph, and the almost countless buildings and 
architectural features. 

Passing through the Portals of the Pacific, with their 
huge Elephant Towers rising to the height of a twelve- 
story building and covering the area of a city block at the 
base, the visitor reaches the magnificent Court of Honor. 
In the center of the court stretching 400 feet to the sun 
is the 400-foot theme tower, the architectural keynote 
of the Exposition. Surrounding the court are the beauti- 
ful loggia structures leading into the pavilion buildings, 
and beyond them to the exhibit palaces. 

In these exhibit palaces American industry will have 
assembled its breath-taking story of achievement, in elec- 
tricity and communications, mining, science, foods, bever- 
ages and agriculture, vacationland, homes and gardens, 
art, music, architecture, horticulture. Every conceivable 
phase of progress will be represented with new and sig- 
nificant meanings to the credit men who are, in fact, the 
actual agents for our standard of living. 

All San Francisco invites you for 1939! Come! 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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Credit and Collection Problems of a 
Funeral Director 
(Continued from page 23.) 
mittance from the life insurance company and will ap- 
preciate your prompt remittance, using the enclosed self- 
addressed, stamped envelope.” 

If this latter letter does not produce payment we do 
not lose any time thereafter in pushing the payment. It 
is only on rare occasion that it has been necessary for us 
to use the latter letter and I can only recall one instance 
where it was used within the past 18 months. 

If the credit rating of the beneficiary with the Retail 
Credit Bureau is in any way questionable, we insist upon as- 
signments of the insurance. The assignment gives us 
another advantage too: It places us in a position to select 
the legal counsel if any questions arise as to the validity 
of the insurance. 

I have just such a situation now in Kansas City and 
the assignor had started legal action against an insurance 
company without consulting me. When I learned of it I 
immediately wrote her lawyer and questioned his right 
to enter the case, sending him a copy of my assignment. 
He was dumbfounded upon receiving it and immediately 
assumed a different attitude toward us. 

On rare occasions we have used the collection letter 
furnished by the Credit Bureau on some slow accounts 
and with considerable success, especially on accounts that 
were out of town. We secure new reports on all repeat 
business. It has been our experience that accounts that 
were “A No. 1” several years ago have reached such a 
stage of hopelessness that they do not seem to care any 
more; consequently, we do not accept our previous satis- 
factory experience as necessarily being satisfactory now. 

Dead accounts on our books over the past seven years 
are only 0.2 of 1 per cent of our total volume of business. 
Only “dead” accounts on last year’s business were on one 
$5 ambulance charge and a $25 balance on a child’s 
funeral. Our outstanding accounts receivable at the 
close of business, December 31, represented only 1.7 per 
cent of our total sales volume for 1937. 

You will note from these figures that the credit side 
of our particular business is a very important one, but 
not a troublesome one. Membership in the Retail Credit 
Bureau is invaluable to us yet it is the most minute part 
of operating expense. Summing it all up, you may think 
I have gone astray the subject in spots, but all these fac- 
tors enter into the credit side of the funeral business. 
Most any other line of business can turn the credit ar- 
rangements over to a separate individual. Not so the 
funeral director. He is the man of the hour and all must 
revolve around him because of the highly personalized 
nature of the business. 

~er 

Last Call! Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1938. 


Der 
Barnes Reelected McCreery Director 
Frederick J. Barnes, who recently retired as Treasurer 
of James McCreery & Co., New York City, after 42 
years’ service with the firm, was reelected a director of 
the store at a meeting held May 17, as a tribute to the 
service he has rendered. 


June, 1938 















Letters That 
Cross 


The Editor’s Desk 














(Editor’s Note: The following, from a new member, 
is the kind of letter it is a pleasure to receive.) 

First copy of Crepir Wor tp, Blue Book of Credit 
and Collection Letters, etc., received. My only regret is 
that we did not join sooner for what we have already re- 
ceived is worth the $5.00. In fact, that is far less than 
we paid for several collection systems that we bought 
from high-pressure salesmen. 

Would it be possible to get about 100 copies of “The 
Council Table of Credit” circulars for distribution to all 
who attend the next Credit Bureau meeting? What 
would be the cost of 50 copies of the magazine for dis- 
tribution also? 

Would like to see all members of the Bureau join the 
“National” for I am sure it would do them a great deal 
of good. Would also like to have a copy of the booklet, 
“How to Use Your Credit to Best Advantage.” At last 
night’s Credit Bureau meeting it was brought out that 
we should have an educational system on the benefits of 
the Credit Bureau to the public and it is possible that 
this booklet would answer the purpose. 

The article in the March issue, “Merchandise Your 
Credits and Collections,” is very interesting and instruc- 
tive. I was elected President of the local association at 
the last meeting and want to do all I can to improve the 
very fine credit bureau which we already have. Any sug- 
gestions will be appreciated.—Perte BARTHEL, Manager, 
Barthel Hardware, Missoula, Mont. 

* * * 

It looks like we may have at least thirteen delegates at 
the Pittsburgh Convention. We may have sufficient 
money in our Convention fund to pay the round trip 
railroad and Pullman fare of four or five more if they 
should apply, and it is possible that there will be others.— 
CHARLES E. MoorMan, Secretary, Retail Credit Men's 
Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 

* * * 

As a subscriber to The Crepir Wor-p, I have found 
it of very great interest. While our methods and prob- 
lems are different from yours, there are many hints to be 
gained from you.—H. H. RENDALL, Secretary, A. B. C. 
Stores, Ltd., Auckland, New Zealand. 

* * * 

It has been my custom, for quite some time, to keep 
The Crepit Wor.Lp on my desk for handy reference, as 
on many occasions it has given me a much clearer picture 
of our problems. 

Of course, there are times when it is more interesting 
than others but I would venture to say there are many 
who, like myself, do not always tell others when they 
are greatly pleased. In these days of, shall we say stress, 
we take so much for granted. 

I feel I would be very ungrateful if I did not make 
some comment about the May issue of The Crepir 
Wor _p as, to my way of thinking, it is one of the best. 
It is replete with suggestions and advice which are ap- 
plicable to all, regardless of their line of business.—E. F. 
Horner, Credit Manager, Kline’s, Inc., Saint Louis. 
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Selling to Married Women 


When a merchant sells to a married woman and 
charges the transaction to her husband’s account, he had 
better be very sure of his ground. Under some circum- 
stances he may be unable to collect from the husband as 
a recent New York case suggests. 

In New York recently a married woman incurred a 
bill for what were unquestionably “necessaries” —medical 
and hospital treatment for herself. As she was unable to 
pay, the hospital sued her husband, but could not collect. 

This was solely because the wife had left her husband 
without justification and was living apart from him. 
Discussing this question of the husband’s liability for the 
wife’s support, the New York court said: 

“Where the husband and wife are living together, and 
the wife procures necessaries, it has long been held that 
in procuring them she has acted as the agent of the hus- 
band, the necessaries in question being charged to him, 
and the husband is liable therefor. Their living together 
is one of the essential grounds of such agency. 

“If the wife abandon a home provided by the husband 
and lives apart, the agency is no longer presumed. While 
the wife continues to live apart without legal cause for 
separation, her agency to bind her husband for necessaries 
is suspended.” 

One of the factors in this particular case was the fact 
that the hospital in the first instance submitted bills made 
out in the name of the wife as debtor. 

Where a husband and wife are living together, and it 
has been the practice for the wife to buy for personal and 
family needs and charge her purchases to the husband’s 
account, the merchant who sells to her under these condi- 
tions runs no great risk of being unable to collect from 
the husband. 

Where husband and wife are living apart, however, the 
merchant has no means of knowing whether she was justi- 
fied in leaving her husband and hence is in no position to 
determine whether the husband can be held legally and 
financially liable for goods sold to the wife, even though 
they be necessaries. 

Where a woman estranged from her husband buys on 
her own credit and has personal means, the merchant who 
sells to her is justified in dealing with her as he would 
with any other credit customer; but where such a woman 
wants to buy merchandise and charge it to her husband, 
the collectibility of the account is doubtful at best.— 
Hardware Age, May 5, 1938. 

wer 
Praise for Morantz’ Article 

“Just finished reading ‘Collecting Outlawed Accounts’ 
by David Morantz in the May Crepir Wortp and 
found it very good from a practical viewpoint, and none- 
theless entertaining. Just this very day, on receiving 
some accounts of no legal standing, I queried, ‘Why don’t 
creditors give us a fighting chance?” While I may not 
have a ‘fighting chance,’ I may: have a pleasant chance to 
realize for this creditor after reading this informative 
article. 

“Mr. Morantz mentions his book, Proven Plans to 
Speed Collections and Timely Tips to Trim Office Over- 
head.’ I should like to have this..—NormMan E. 
STEWART, Manager Adjustment Department, St. Cloud 
Credit Association, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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These “Polite 


Persuaders” Collect! 
Read This Letter: 





Missouri 


Gentlemen: 


considerably* 


cost $2. 


RS:MAK 
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FLUSHING CEMETERY 


are 
46TH AVENUE 47 16380 STREET 


FLUSHING 


National Retail Credit Association 
t. Louis 


In our particular business the most conservative type 
of collection procedure is vital. 


To-day we received a reply to a bill mailed out with 
the "Please!" sticker pasted on it. To our complete 
surprise the full amount was enclosed with this remark~ 
much for your dignified reminder that 


ou very 
I owed this bill The enciosed check saves may mind 


Enclosed was a money order for $58.00 which might not 
have been forth coming for months, probably longer 
These stickers have worked wonders with us. They are, 
as the debtor states above, “dignified” and in addition 
the simplest and most convenient form of reminder. 
Before you discontinue these please send us li 


000 to 
5 eck to cover same will be mailed immed- 
iately on receipt of bill 


(a Z. ERY ASSOCIATION 


Operating Under The Perpetual Care Plan 


neu on vee 


Prone 
See 2 8-100 


January 25th, 1938 


ATT Mr Crowder 


bill. 


Yqurs very truly, 


Superintendent 








And Here Is 
the Sticker 
That Did It! 


..The “Please” stick- 
er, shown at the right, 
is the one mentioned 
in Mr. Schultheis’ let- 
ter. It is one of the 
old “National” series 
of “Polite Persuaders” 
which we had discon- 
tinued. 

But our members 
wouldn’t let us dis- 
continue them! They 
kept on ordering! 






















Please / 


NOW that we've 
reminded you, 
won’t you send 
us a check— 
please? 

Thank You! 

















Remind You-- 


that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 


Thank You! 


“Stand-Bys” 
Retained 


So, to meet the de- 
mand, we have ord- 
ered a new supply of 
the two stickers shown 
here and will continue 
them because they are 
so successful. Price, 
$2.00 per 1000. 


National Retail 
Credit 












Association 
1218 Olive St. Louis 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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SIX NEW ADS: 


“Good Credit Is Your 
Magic Wand” 


(Shown at right) 


“Prompt Payment of 
Bills Prevents ‘Q. 
ag ” 


“Your Credit Record Is 
an Open Book” 


“Are You Haunted By 
Credit Worries?” 

“Is Your Credit Rec- 
ord Holding you 
Back?” 


“Friends Talk About 
oc, seer” 


Six Advertisements In This New 
Promptly” 


mann to the “Standard” Series 


Campaign 


 @aed Credit Is Your 





Fairy godmothers and magic 
wands were but fantasies of child- 
hood. But, today, we have at our 
command a magic force for supply- 
ing needs. Modern credit facilities! 
Millions, today, are buying homes 
on credit — and furniture, automo- 
biles, electrical appliances, and other 


modern conveniences that were lux- 
uries but a generation ago! 

And — paying out of earnings—they 
have use of their purchases while 
paying for them! 

All that is required is a good credit 
record—a reputation for meeting 
obligations according to agreement. 


Use Your Credit and Build a Good Credit Record — 
By Paying Promptly, According to Agreement! 


MEMBER 


to be Set by You 





© (937, NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY. This Space Is tor Local Association Signature 


Cut off small prackets at cach outside corner of advertisement which are placed there 
only to ondicate exact size of space. 






MATS IN 
TWO SIZES 


These ads come com- 
plete, in mats ready to 
hand to your newspa- 
per, in two sizes. 
Prices: 


8 x 12 in. $2.00 each 
4x 6 in. $1.25 each 


Sample advertisement 
(in 4” x 6” size) shown 
at left—actual size. 


Series may be used as 
a campaign or in con- 
junction with our 
“Standard” series cf 12 
ads. 


If you have used the “Standard” campaign, this new campaign can be used to 


“follow through.” If you have not used the “Standard” 


both as a continuous newspaper campaign of 18 advertisements. 


A new “Portfolio of Pay Promptly Advertising,” 


campaign, you can use 


showing all of the ads of the 


new campaign, as well as the effective advertisements of the “Standard” cam- 
paign, will be sent upon request. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 OLIVE STREET 


FOURTH FLOOR 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 





Try the Neu 





“O.K.”— 


—when you say, “Charge It"— 
is a mark of trust—confidence 
that you will pay promptly. 





This account is overdue, Remit 
now, please, and— 


Keep Your Credit ‘‘O.K.’’ 


N ~, TREAT YOuRCREDT) Credit 
eta AS a ASS 1ation 
1 oT ocia 


aaeeee eRe eee 
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Treat Your Credit 
As a Sacred Trust! 


Credit is faith—confidence in 
your agreement to pay accord- 
ing to terms, 

Keep Faith With Your Credi- 
tors and Justify Their Trust! 





National 


Retail 
Pet LE LiL 
© 1937 N.R.C.A,. 


Waar youn caEDT| Credit 
ASA s§ 
RED TRUST é ociation 


This new series of “Standard” 
collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: 

New copy, new layout, new 
color in the gummed paper. 

Five in the series, exact size as 
shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in contrasting color on buff-col- 
ored gummed paper. 

Inoffensive—Inexpensive! 

Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. When ordering “as- 
sortments” please specify “New 
Standard” Stickers. 








Prompt Payment 


—is as necessary to the mer- 
chant and professional man as 
prompt service is to you! 

You are their paymaster. Pay 
according to agreement and 


Protect Your Credit. 


National TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit 
Retail sacrep trust | Association 


EERE weeeae 
© 1937 N.R.C.A. 


»* Standard” Collection Stickers 





Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 


Credit is the magic circle of 
business. When you pay your 
creditors—they can pay theirs 
and so on, around the circle, 
until it comes back to you! 
Credit Is Confidence— 
Safeguard It! 





National TacaT aug] Credit 
> asa ss 
Retail sacrep trust | /8sociation 
PP SSSR 
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Past Due 


Don’t let this past due account 
mar your credit record. Pay it 
now—and keep your credit rec- 
ord clear! 





Prompt Payments Build Good 
Credit! 
National Credit 
Retail Association 
Pt Yt 
© 1937 N.R.C.A. 








“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,’’ 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘W orth 
More Than Gold” 


A Friendly 


Reminder! 


As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
Re taal all 


“(Sold SCT1¢ 


An outstanding series—rich and 
dignified looking: Printed in royal 
blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x 2” 
(Dotted lines a1 not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.”’) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or—National Retail 
Credit Association, Fourth Floor, 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis. 


Now—Please? 


We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won't you send it 
now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 

Prompt Payments Build 
Good Credit—“Worth 
More Than Gold” 

j 


© 1934 N.R.C.A, 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 
a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 


Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record, 


Safeguard Your Credit— 
It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 


© 1934 

















